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Topics of the Week. 


In conjunction with MM. Goupil et Cie of Paris, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons have undertaken the publica- 
tion of a most elaborate and beautiful art work, treat- 
ing of “ George Washington, the Man.” The author 
is Mr. Worthington Chauncey Ford, who has, as a re- 
sult of studying his subject for many years, produced 
what is a personal and intimate effort. The illustra- 
tions, which will form a special feature of the work, 
havé been made from contemporary portraits of Wash- 
ington and his family, of all the members of his Cabi- 
net, and other personages intimately connected with 
his times. Nearly all the portraits and relics hava 
been photographed direct from the originals, and all 
are reproduced specially for this work in the finest 
hand-finished photogravure, for which the firm .of 
“Goupil” has become famous. They consist of twen- 
ty-four photogravure plates, mcluding one hand-fin- 
ished water color fac simile frontispiece in each of the 
two volumes, seventeen single portraits, and five 
plates, each containing five portraits. In addition there 
are thirty-two tail pieces. There will be several edi- 
tions of this monumental work, each differing from 
another in quality of paper employed, letter-press, and 
binding. 





A subject of commanding interest, not only to all 
literary men and lovers of books, but also to the general 
reader, is being written about for G. P. Putnam's Sons 
by the veteran librarian, Dr. A. R. Spofford, who has 
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for many years been associated with the Library of 
Congress, The work will be entitled, “A Book for 
All Readers.” The volume, which will contain such 
topics as science of library making, the choice of books, 
the art of reading, rare books, periodical and pamphlet 
literature, book buying, the art of bookbinding, the 
enemies of books, is intended to furnish a practical 
aid to the formation of libraries, private and circulat- 
ing, and to their highest use and enjoyment. 





“Impressions of South Africa,” by James Bryce, has 
just been brought out in a new and revised edition by 
the Century Company. By the addition of a new chap- 
ter, the work is brought down to date. The new mate- 
rial includes a full discussion of the reasons for the 
present state of war in the Transvaal, as viewed from 
each side. There have also been incorporated in the 
volume appendices, in which the Conventions of 1881 
and 1884, made between the South African Republic 
and Great Britain, are printed in full. 

The first volume of a particularly important refer- 
ence work on architecture is in preparation at the Mac- 
millan Company. It is entitled “ Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture,” and is edited by Mr. Russell Sturgis, who has 
a very high position among the critics and encyclo- 
pedists of theart. The work will be profusely and ele- 
gantly illustrated; in fact, the aim of the publishers 
is to make it in every way suggestive of its theme. 
Volume I., which will include subjects from A to E, is 
now almost ready for publication. Mr. Sturgis has been 
assisted in his work by over eighty well-known Ameri- 
can and European writers on architecture, art, and 
archaeology. The “ Dictionary of Architecture” will 
not be a mere collection of words and phrases and 
their definitions. It is the aim of the editor to form a 
compendium of architectural knowledge and research, 
drawn from the most authoritative sources, and, at 
the same time, illustrating, in a copious yet careful 
manner, the historical models as well as the practical 
work in this field. 





Maxwell Gray, whose maiden effort in sustained 
fiction, ‘“‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” published in 
1886, created much criticism of various kinds, is short- 
ly to have a new novel published by D. Appleton & Co., 
which is expected to be a production fully worthy of 
the first effort. Since the appearance of “ The Silence 
of Dean Maitland,” Mr. Gray, whose real name, by the 
way, is M. G. Tuttiett, has had published eight novels 
and two books of poems, none of which, however, 
achieved the wide success of the first novel, although 
“An Innocent Impostor” and “ The House of Hidden 
Treasure,” published a little over a year ago, did not 
fail to awaken considerable interest and draw forth 
appreciative reviews. The title of Maxwell Gray's 
forthcoming novel will be ‘“ The World’s Mercy.” In it 
the author is understood to have continued the study of 
the ethical problems which conspicuously marked “ The 
Silence of Dean Maitland.” 





A volume of essays on “ Democracy and Empire,” 
by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia University, 
will come from the press of the Macmillan Company 
some time during the present month. The author finds 
that the economic and ethical development of the hu- 
man race is assuming the two forms of democracy and 
empire. Coincidentally with the democratic evolution 
there is an extension of territorial boundaries to in- 
clude tropical lands. The author points out that mod- 
ern empire building, unlike the ancient imperial ex- 
pansion, is largely the result of geographical explora- 
tion, commercial expansion, colonization, and diplo- 
matic compromise. Furthermore, modern dependencies 
are held rather in trust for civilization, and the sover- 
eign power recognizes the duty of governing for the 
benefit of the governed; of extending to them the bless- 
ings of law, order, liberty, and education. It is thus 
that both democracy and empire are made to form to- 
gether the great ethical movement of the day. 





“The Stage as a Career,” being a sketch of the 
actor’s life, its requirements, hardships, and rewards, 
by Philip G. Hubert, Jr., will be presented within the 
fortnight by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Most of the ques- 
tions concerning “The Social Status of the Stage,” 
“ Qualifications for Stage Success,” “The Best Train- 
ing for the Stage,” &c., are answered, with the assist- 
ance of the opinions of well-known actors and act- 
resses, whose judgments are the result of long experi- 
ence. In one chapter, “To Act or Not to Act,” the 
author fully discusses the dangerous topic of the mor- 
ality of the stage. He says: “The constant intimate 
association of men and women on the stage, the con- 
stant playing with emotions, the mockery of love, 
which goes on, all this ends by dulling even the most 
sensitive nature.” This and other similar passages 
make it unlikely that the author will escape without 
considerable adverse criticism 
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NEW VOLUMES OF “VERSE. 


English and Aaiiitanti ‘nisitaiiceiaiaitae Phil- 
lips, Swinburne, Lloyd Mifflin, John 
B. Tabb, and Others,* 


Reviewed for Tue New York Times Saturnpay Review by 
Joel Benton. 

Poetry, the supreme vehicle of imagination, has had 

always the tribute and acclaim of great men. Charles 


James Fox held poetry to be “the great refreshment 
of the human mind”; that it was “by making and 
tasting poetry that men first found out they had 
minds.” Coleridge calls it “the blossom and the fra- 
grancy of all human knowledge and emotion.” Judged 
by these, or a score of other canons, Mr. Stephen Phillips 
can lay good claim to be a poet of very high order— 
perhaps the one, not forgetting William Watson—who 
Stands first among the new poetical names in Great 
Britain to be taken now into admiring and 
count. 

His sure 


serious ac- 


accent reveals him; it is, as, one writer 
Says, “ unmistakable—it is the accent of a new and true 
poet.” There is an altitude in his thought that meas- 
ures up to the height of great names; a quality, 
that recalls the lofty imaging and rhythmical cadence of 
the best writers who have preceded him. To Milton 
and Landor, in fact, he has been compared critically, 
and not without fair reason. 

The book that he offers here makes clear his strik- 
ing force in blank verse, which, for compactness, pol- 
ish, and the tense delivery of thought, is almost a reve- 
lation. The tale of “ Paola and Francesca,” in Guelph 
and Ghibelline times, which it gives, is a play in four 
acts, accepted for production at the St. James’s Theatre, 
London. It goes back to those ancient Italian days 
when the age and Governments knew only harsh and 
barbarian manners. Though the plot of it is simple, it 
is tragedy pure and unadulterated. 

Giovanni Malatesta, the Tyrant of Rimini, marries 
from a convent the beautiful Francesca, daughter of 
Guido da Polenta, the Tyrant of Ravenna. War goes 
on between these two rulers, and love, jealousy, and 
intrigue are suitably intermixed. Giovanni is very 
much older than his bride, while the beautiful Paola, 
his young brother, who brings her to Giovanni, and is 
with her much as the King’s loyal guard, is to her as 
Romeo was to Juliet. On their discovered intrigue, 
made palpably plain and incriminating, they are mur- 
dered by the King’s dagger. 

Intensely imteresting, step by step, is the process of 
the story, and actable it must be without a sentence 
changed. Nothing finer, it seems to me, has come to 
us from an English pen in the way of a poetic and 
literary play than this since the appearance of Taylor's 
“Philip Van Artevelde”—unless Swinburne’s “ At- 
lanta in Calydon” be an exception. Some of its pas- 
sages are eminently worth sampling, for their beauty 
of expression, their fine and fit use of words, and their 
superior power and grace. 

Giovanni, in presenting Francesca to his kinsmen 
and attendants, says: 


too, 


I ask no great things of the skies; I ask 
Henceforth a quiet breathing that this child 
Hither all dewy from her convent fetched 
Shall lead me gently down the slant of life. 


Costanza, a relative of Francesca, says: 


O Lord of Rimini! 

With sighs we leave her as we leave a child. 

Be tender with her, even as God hath been! 

She hath but wondered up at the white clouds; 

Hath just spread out her hands to the warm sun? 

Hath heard but gentle words and cloister sounds. 
Below are a few random lines. The first couplet is 

addressed to Francesca: 


O my embodied dream with eyes and hair! 
Visible aspiration with soft hands. 
+ . * a ” + 
Have I not in my thought trained little feet 
To venture, and taught little lips to move 
Until they shaped the wonder of a word? 
a * Y e * * * 
Ah! can you think it is not sweet to breathe 
That delicate air and flowery sigh of you, 
The stealing May and mystery of your spirit? 
Am I not flesh and blood?—am I not young? 
oJ o * « * * * 
Perchance she looks toward me now and makes 
A music upon midnight with my name, 
. + + : . o 
O voice too sweet! 
And like the soul of midnight sending words. 
* * 7 - ? * * 


* 
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é her ‘Where we are is endless fire. | 
Mr. Phillips is one of the youngest of the 
recently arrived English poets; but he 
comes self-authenticated, making beauty of 
ancient history and myth, and showing 
himself often a wizard among apt and pris- 
matic words. There is in some of his pre- 
vious work an apparent thick somebre- 
ness and dull atmosphere where excellence 
is not denied—but his future seems at last 
to unfold a more shining and pellucid path. 


If the story of “ Paola and Francesca” is 
gad, so also is Mr, Swinburne’s new poem 
of “‘Rosamund—A Tragedy.” Neither play 
contributes much to sunshine in literature; 
but, on the contrary, ancient outgrown and 
gruesome episodes make the substance of 
them. Rosamund is Queen of the Lom- 
bards, and the scene of the play is at 
Verona. The time it occurred is June, 573. 
There is a singular resemblance in this 
play to the one previously referred to, in- 
asmuch as love, jealousy, and murder 
shape it to a double death. There are five 
acts, and less than half a dozen characters 
fill them. . 

In the present poem Mr. Swinburne re- 
turns to his early and best-known style. 
He is rigidly classic, and not merely ro- 
mantic and epileptic, with a froth and 
foam of epithet. In finish and form noth- 
ing could be mare close to Grecian art and 
ideal, It is refreshing to see Mr. Swin- 
burne at work in his most thoughtful and 
restrained style. Where he has abandoned 
this manner he fails to accomplish the best 
that is in him. As a sample of the thought 
and form, this passage between Albovinc, 
King of the Lombards, and Narsetes, his 
aged counselor, will serve: 

ALBOVINE. 


Hast thou loved 

Ever—loved woman, not as chance may 
. love, 

But as thou hast loved thy sword or friend 

. —or me! 

*. * . . 7 . 

NARSETES. 
Woman! As I love 
flowers in their season. A rose is but a 


rose. 
ALBOVINE. 
Dost thou know rose from 
weed! Man, 
Speak as our north winds speak, if harsh 
and hard— 
Truth. 


thistle or bind- 


NARSETES, 


White I know from red, 
bright, 
And milk from blood in hawthorn-flowers: 
but not 
Woman from woman. 


.The following is an interlocution between 

Rosamund and her royal husband: 
ROSAMUND. 

Who knows how long the lord of 


Life 


and dark from 


Kiss me. 
life 
May spare 
love 

Are less than change and death. 
ALBOVINE. 
What ghosts are they? 
So sweet thou never wast to me before. 
The woman that is God—the God that is 
Womaen—the sovereign of the soul of man, 
Our fathers’ Freia, Venus crowned in 
Rome, 
Has lent my love her girdle; but her lps 
ae robbed the red rose of its heart, and 
eft 
No glory for the flower beyond all flowers 
To bid the Spring be glad of. 


us time for kissing? and 


It is a mental relief to find among other 
wearers of, or aspirants for, the Parnas- 
sian writer to whom force and 
strength are not one with coarseness and 


laurel, a 
rough phrasing—a warm lover of the beauty 
of Keats art in Mr. 
Lioyd Mifflin, in his poems passed over to 
us from the Greek of Bion, Moschus, and 
Bacchylides, is of the type noted, and he 
brings here the same smooth and polished 
etyle that arrested critical attention in his 
“At the Gates of Song” and on 
Helicon,”” The 
scanty plot’ seems so native to this au- 
thor that 
fort and artifice which are sometimes visi- 
ble, in the frequent “round up” and bal- 


and of classic verse. 


volumes 
“The 


Slopes of sonnet’s 


his execution in it hides the ef- 


ancing, by well-known writers, of its four- 
teen lines. How well, for instance, the fol- 
lowing poem from Moschus—no better done 
than many others in this volume—is made 
to express its thought, and to cap it with 
worthy climax: 
LOVE, THE ABSCONDER. 
Cupid, the togue!—my darling runaway— 
Oh, who hath seen him where the cross- 
roads meet? 
His skin all blushing, 
swect 
His wily voice, I, Cypris, may not say! 
More than a kiss from me shall be thy pay 
If thou return him; but Oh, be discreet 
For on that saucy brow is writ deceit, 
And both his tongue and tiny hands be- 
tray! 
If thou shouldst see him, bind, and hither 
bring 
The rosy scamp; but do not his desire— 
Let not his lips to thine an instant cling! 
And‘ should he tempt with gift of arrows 
dire 
Or gilded 
thing, 
For all his armature is dipped in fire! 


and how honey- 


bow, refuse each treacherous 


The recently found Egyptian papyri, which 
has for the of 
poetry the realm of Bacchylides, will justify 


enlarged admirer Greek 
printing one sample from him as given by 
our author. 


and nephew of Simonides. 


3acchylides was Pindar's rival 
He was a much- 
praised lyricist who lived about 500 B. C. 
THE EAGLE. 


Aloft, and cleaving the ethereal air 
pice Pera do wings, far in the dazzling 
skies, 
The Eagle of the Thunderer grandly flies 
Where other glorious soarers fear to dare; 
Not the cloud-piercing peaks, snow- 
crowned, that glare, 
Nor the torn ocean that man terrifies, 


lyric the ingrained felicity is transpdrent: 


Balk his free plume nor daze his dauntless 


and imi “past compare! 
still pnward, ne th through the regions 


read, = 
Cc nioned by the wind above the 
ompanion me wens, 


Mounting in splendor sweeps 
rds; 


birds; ‘ 
I, too, have empyrean paths to tread, 
To chant your praises in, and winged 


yorne 
O sons illustrious of Dinomenes! 


Mr, Paul Laurence Dunbar has brought 
his unique poetic performance—the sub- 
stance of which is almost folk-lorish in 
parts—to a notice that is thoroughly de- 
served, by its simplicity and truth to nat- 
ure, no less than by its cadence, humanity, 
and charm. His “ Poems of Cabin and 
Field " are well described by the title, and 
must widen his audience by their touching 
representation of lowly life—the Southern 
life of slave days. The evenness of execu- 
tion in the present book is so pronounced 
that a felicitous selection from the pieces, 
all of which are justifiably in dialect—not 
dialect put on—may be made almost any- 
where from them. But these two stanzas, 
from “A Banjo Song,” will serve, per- 
haps, to show their simple—one might say 
photographic—style: 


Oh, de music o’ de banjo, 
Quick an’ deb’lish, solemn, slow, 
Is de greates’ joy an’ solace 
Dat a weary slave kin know! 
So jes’ let me hyeah it ringin’, 
Dough de chune.be po’ an’ rough, 
It’s a pleasure; an’ de pleasures 
O’ dis life is few enough. 


Now, de blessed little angels 
Up in heaben, we are told, 

Don't do nothin’ all dere lifetime 
*Ceptin’ play on ha’ps o’ gold. 

Now I think heaben'd be mo’ homelike 
Ef we'd hyear some music fall 

F’om a real ol’-fashioned banjo, 
Like dat one upon de wall. 


A mention of the mechanical beauty 
the volume, which would amply satisfy the 
de luxe taste, must not be omitted. The 
text takes the right-hand page only, while 
an illustrative picture of the best maga- 
zine excelience is placed on the page op- 
posite. With these features, and all the 
pages floriated by a liberal artistic border, 
there seems nothing in the way of beauty 
lacking for it. Its dedication is: ‘‘ To Bishop 
Henry C. Potter, and, with him, the friends 
who were kind in my illness.” 


of 


Father Tabb’s volume of child verse, with 
specimens gay and grave, in a very 
distinct way, the light, delicate touch which 
make his conspicuous endowment as a poet. 


has, 


Into lines that have a filmy, cobwebby quali- 
ty, he puts a variety of entertaining and 
amusing fancies which claim a wider audi- 
ence than juvenility and the nursery; for 
they appeal to grown and mature 
minds. Prettily 
this quatrain: 
AT COCKCROW. 


Crow! For the night has thrice denied 
The glory of the sun, 

And now repentant turns aside 
To weep what he has done. 


Some of the subtler themes are perhaps a 
little above the child's reach; though the 
punning and levity may give even the very 
young reader pleasure, In 


also 


thought out and said is 


the following 


THE BROOK. 


It is the mountain to the sea 
That makes a messenger of me; 
And lest I loiter on the way 
And lose what I am sent to say, 
He sets his reverie to his song, 
And bids me sing it all day long. 
Farewell! for here the stream is slow, 
And I have many a mile to go. 

The utterance of not a word too much and 
not a word too little, with a cameo com- 
pactness of expression, a poetic 
might study from this book, which 
worthy mate to, if not quite like, 


son’s ‘A Child's Garden of Verses.”’ 


beginner 
is a 
Steven- 


Bliss Carman’s volume of less than 
offers 
various 


Mr. 
fifty pages 
give, in 
author found in Winter holidaying, 
which was spent under the Southern azure 
3ahaman waters. Mr, 
man keeps a well-groomed Pegasus, and its 
motions are unfailingly true and graceful. 

FLYING FISH. 
Where the Southern liners go, 
In the push of the purple seas, 


When sky and ocean merge 
Their blue immensities, 


poems which 
the delights the 
some of 


us seven 
measure, 


and near the Car- 


A creature novel and fine 

Will break from the foam and play, 
Swift as a leaf on the wind, 

Part of the light and spray. 


Will scud like a gust of snow, 
Silver, diaphanous things, 
As if, wher the sun gave will, 
The sea for his part gave wings. 
Of Nassau, the Bahaman capital, he says: 
She’s ringed with surf and coral, she’s 
crowned with sun and palm; 
She has the Old World leisure, 
tropic calm; 
The trade winds fan her forehead; in ever- 
lasting June 
She reigns from deep verindas above her 
blue lagoon. 

* * . * 
There in the endless 
surf’s low scund, 
Peace tarries for a 

unrenowned; 
And a velvet air goes breathing across the 
seagirt lane, 
Till the sense begins to waken and the soul 
to understand. 


the regal 


* * * 
sunlight, within the 


lifetime at doorways 


Poems on hand-made paper, sumptuously 
illustrated, in form 
titled as ‘Songs of American Destiny—A 
Vision of New Hellas,” should have some 
urgent message by virtue of these alluring 
facts. When it is further noticed that their 
author, Mr. William Norman Guthrie, lib- 
erally and encouragingly prefaces and post- 


octavo and double- 


faces them; gives a synopsis in prose of 
the story he wishes them to tell, in addf- 
tion to an explanatory rubrication by para- 
graph and page, and says that he has em- 
ployed ten years tn “ experimenting more or 
less incessantly with rhythm and rhyme,” to 
find a vehicle capable of embodying his 
thoughts, the wonder and expectation of the 
reader are put certainly to an unmerciful 
strain. The author admits that “ the blank 
verse of Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
and Tennyson have wondrous possibilities,” 
but for his own lyric work “seemed un- 
promising.” Of these things there can 
hardly be a doubt. 

To reach some higher achievement, pre- 
sumably, than the poets referred to have 
obtained, the author dismisses, in the main, 
initial capitals below the first line of each 
paragraph; makes lines of a single word, or 
of two words or more, in obedience to some 
law which is a secret of his own, by which 
process we have a lyric in the style that fol- 
lows. The passage quoted is from a 
“ Hymn to Dionysus ": 


Stay Fire 

near us shod 

to cheer us be thy alighting feet 
dire that in spasm 

God volcanic 

of the panting heat! thy mount may awake 
Pray rend open the chasm 
hear us, and with panic 

hear, hear us! earth shake! 


There are sixteen poems in this new style, 
rhymed and unrhymed, “to. be read sepa- 
rately or as a poetic whole.” And they 
have one merit that the author in his fre- 
quent hints of their merit has curiously 
overlooked. As America and “ American 
destiny ” are ag little mentioned in them as 
“The Babes in the Woods” in Artemus 


Ward's famous lecture thereon, the alle- 
gory they attempt will do equally well for 
Madagascar or Bombay. This is not to say 
that they are not, in a certain way, inter- 
esting; but it happens that the preface 
the book is much more ifnteresting. 
would seem that there are st.1 bist 
for poetic renown who think freak fashions 
in verse are certificates of genius, when, 
for the most part, they are merely mirrors 
of vacuity. Walt Whitman, to be sure, had 
something to say. But in lesser minds the 
belief in affectation and words “cut bias” 
does not produce poetry. 

JOEL BENTON. 


Uspila 


Dante’s “Paolo and Francesca.’’* 


“Paolo and Francesca” is based upon 
that tragedy in Tuscan mediaeval life which 
is so beautifully told in the fifth canto of 
Dante's “ Inferno,” and which has furnished 
the theme for many other poets and novel- 
ists and dramatists. It seems proper, there- 
fore, to supplement the foregoing review 
of Mr. Phillips's poetic drama with a trans- 
lation of the verses which inspiréd his muse. 
We transcribe the comparatively little- 
known rendering of the lines by the late 
Thomas W. Parsons, because in them the 
prevailing idea of destiny seems to be bet- 
ter preserved than in any other English 
translation. 


° ° ® ° ® * Whereat I did 

Invoke them, when the gale had blown them 
near: 

**O troubled spirits! come unless forbid 

By Sort , High Power, Jour story let us 
neat” 

As wandering doves, bound homeward 
through the sky, 

Called by desire, with 
thrown, 

Steadily toward their pleasant dwellings fly, 

Sped ever onward by their wish alone; 

So, from ~~ troop where Dido ranks, they 
sailec 

Toward me, through that dim atmosphere 
malign, 

My passionate entreaty so prevailed. 


wings wide open 


‘O breathing being, gracious and benign, 

Who cor'st to visit through this lurid air 

Us, whose heart’s blood hath stained the 
world above! 

To Him who rules the universe our prayer 

anon rise for thy soul’s peace had we His 
cve; 

—_. thou pitiest thus our {ll-starred 
ate, 

Listen, or speak; for, whatsoe’er ye will, 

We will as freely hear of as relate, 

While + ae dread blast is for the 
still. 


moment 


“‘My native city stands upon the shore 

Where Po descends in Adria’s peace to rest, 

Raging with all his rivulets no more 

Love, quick to kindle every gentler breast, 

Fired this fond being with the beauteous 
shape 

Bereft me so, (I shudder at the way!) 

Love, who permits no loved one to escape, 

Me too subduing, charmed with equal sway; 

Even here thou seest the rapture 
died: 

And Love led both of us to one fell death, 
But wean e own pangs our murderer must 
vide.’ 
These broken 

breath, 


words came wafted on their 


Listening these 
head 
“What dost thou 
Bard. “ Alas! 

What tender thoughts, how strong a wish,” 

I said, 
Brought those two lovers to their woeful 
pass!” 

Then, turning round to them, IT thus began: 

“ Francesca! tears must overflow mine eyes: 

My pitying soul thy martyr-throes unman; 

But tell me, in the time of happy sighs, 

Your vague desires how gave Love utter- 
ance first?”’ 

And she to me: “ The mightiest of all woes 

Is, in the midst of misery, to be cursed 

With bliss remembered; this thy teacher 

knows, 

wouldst thou learn 

and head, 

As one may speak whose eyes with tears 
are dim, 

So will [ speak. Together once we read 

The tale of Lancilot, how love seized him! 

Alone we were, without suspecting aught: 

Oft In perusal changed our cheeks their hue, 

And oft our eyes each other’s glances 
caught; 

But one sole passage ‘twas that both o’er- 
threw. 

At reading of the longed-for smile to be 

By such a lover’s kissing so much blest, 

This dearest, (never shalt thou part from 
me!) 

His lips to mine, 

pressed, 

The writer was our Galeot, with his book: 

That day we read no farther on.” She 
stopped; 

Meanwhile he moaned so much, compassion 
took 

My sense away, and like a corse I dropped. 


injured 


think? "’ 


souls, 


I hung my 


inquired the 


Yet, our passion’s root 


to mine, all trembling, 


*THR DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE ALI- 
GHIERI. Translated into English verse by 
Thomas William Parsons, with a preface by 
Charles Bllot Norton. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifilin & Co. $1.50. 
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"GREAT Z 


Two Monumental Series of the 
World’s Best Examples.* 


Reviews are here presented of the first 
volumes of two series of what are intended 
by their respective editors to be representa- 
tions of the world’s greatest and best ora- 
tions. Each series has special and distinct 
merits. Both show tnat care, knowledge, 
and enthusiasm have been exercised upon 
the idea of furnishing the people of to-day 
with the most distinctive specimens of “ the 
art that rules,” in attractive and useful 
forms, Either series will fill a vacancy in 
the library, public or private, the véid of 
which must often have been of serious in- 
convenience, and the means for filling which 
have hitherto been so inadequate. 


Under the chief direction of Guy Carleton 
Lee, Ph. D., there is being prepared for G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons a series entitled “ The 
World’s Orators.” The work, when com- 
plete, will comprise ten volumes, the ma- 
terial of which has been arranged in chro- 
nological order. The first volume, which has 
just ecme to hand, is entitled ‘‘ Orators of 
Ancient Greece.”” The others will be desig- 
nated as follows: Il., “ Orators of Early 
Rome”; IIL, ‘ Orators of the Early and 
Mediaeval Church”; IV., ‘“‘ Orators of the 
Reformation Era”; V., “ Orators of Modern 
Europe.” Volumes VI. and VII. will be de- 
voted to “Orators of England,” while the 
last three volumes will be occupied with the 
efforts of ‘‘ Orators of America.” 

The epecimens of oratory presented fn the 
first volume are quite representative of their 
epoch, and the 
graphical sketches, and critical notes that 
accompany them are in every way illumi- 
nating and valuable. The chronological 
scheme, too, will appeal to the student as 


introductory essays, bio- 


well as to the general reader—no other form 
could so fully demonstrate the development 
of oratory as an art—although the wisdom 
and taste of the editor may be questioned 
from the fact that he allots three volumes 
to “ Orators of America,’’ and only one to 
“ Orators of Modern Europe. This may 
seem a trifle exaggerative in a work devoted 


to “ the greatest orations and epoch-making 
speeches from the dawn of civilization to 
the Prof. Lee writes in his 
preface: 


” 


present day. 


The wealth of material is appalling, and 
when first honored by the invitation to be 
the editor in chief of ‘‘The World’s Orators,” 
I shrank from the task of condensing within 
the limits of ten volumes the most mem- 
orable speeches of the world’s history. In- 
vestigation, however, demonstrated that 
within the suggested limits the great ora- 
tions of representative orators of important 
periods of history could be adequately pre 
sented. 


be that “ within 


saving 


the suggested 
We 


more 


It may 
limits" is the 


clause. shall be 


able to examine this question fully 
when we come to the last three volumes of 
the work. In the preface, also, the editor in 
chief gives graceful credit to the able corps 
of learned gentlemen who have assisted him 
in making the selections, and whose com- 
the various will be 
useful. On the threshold of the 


specimens of Homeric 


mentaries on orations 
found most 
first volume some 
oratory are happily presented, for although 
these orations were probably never actually 
truest 
the 
of 


specimens 


the 
inspired 


delivered, they exhibit traits of 


eloquence, and undoubtedly 
later Greek 


their persuasive 


speakers with something 


art Adequate 
of the orations of Lysias and Demosthenes 
are preserved in scholarly translations. As 
a whole, the first volume is a most valuable 
and authoritative exposition of the develop- 
ment of the art of oratory in ancient Greece. 
The book is beautifully illustrated by photo- 
of the celebrated 


and other sculptures identified 


gravure pictures most 


statues with 


the orators represented. 


the 


of 


There is now being published, at rate 
of ten 
books, large quarto in size, containing what 
to be ‘‘ The 
vastness of 
evident 
have 


choice. 


one volume a month, a series 


decided 
The 


made 


eminent judges have 
World's Best 
undertaking 


it 


Orations.”’ 


this is at once 


is considered what must 


the 
hundred 


in- 
Over 


the 


when 
their 
of the 


librarians, 


fluenced judges in 


five members clergy, 
and 
of lit- 


in the 


bench, and bar, educators, 


representatives of other departments 
have assisted 


World’s 1} t 


thetr 


learning, 
of 


result 


erature and 
‘The 


of 


preparation Ora- 
The 


ions, therefore, may be taken as representae- 


tions.” combined opin- 
tive of the cultured taste 


The 


of the present s 
al 
the discourses of each being prefaced 


orators are arranged in alphabe 


order, 


by a brief article, partly biographical and 


ular ora- 
which 
the 


hear- 


cribing the parti 
the 


partly critical, des 


tor’s place in history, causes 


tended him known, and in- 


had 
which 


make 
fluence that 
The 


to 


his words upon his 


ers. first volume, includes the 


ORATORS: Comprising the 
Great Oratic of the World's History. Edited 
by Guy Carleton Illustrated Octavo. 
Vol. I. New P. Putnam's Sons. 
$3.50 per vol. 
*THE WORLD'S 
Parliest Period to the 
by David J. Brewer, 
of the United States. 
Il. St. Louis and 
Kaiser. New York: 
$5 per vol 


*THE WORLD'S 


Lee 
York G 
BEST ORATIONS: From the 
Present Time Edited 
Justice Supreme Court 
Quarto. Vols. I. and 
Chicago: Ferdinand P. 
J. KF. Taylor & Ca 
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most distinctive work of orators whose 
names fall between Pierre Abélard and 
Judah P. Benjamin, is now before us. 

In introducing this volume Mr. Justice 
Brewer, whose portrait in photogravure ap- 


propriately occupies the position of frontis- | 


piece, says: “‘ Oratory is the masterful art. 
sculpture, archi- 


but oratory 


painting, music, 
please, thrill, inspire, 
The orator dominates those who hear 


Poetry, 
tecture 
rules. 

him. convinces their reason, controls their 


judgment, compels their action.” Hence the | 


perusal of the oration lacks, of course, the 
of the speaker, his manner, his 
magnetism, and the art with which 
words are pronounced; still, much of the 
itself 


one becomes 


presence 
his 
asserts even 
through the printed page 
interested in the oration, especially if read 
aloud. At some future time the phonograph 
and kinetoscope may still further bring to 
us the personality of the speaker and make 
But that day has not 


orator’s personality 


as 


the illusion complete. 
yet arrived. A brief article on “ The Oratory 
of Anglo-Saxon Countries,”’ by Edward A. 
Allen, Professor of Anglo-Saxon and Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of Mis- 
souri, follows Mr. Brewer's article, in which 
occurs this suggestive passage: 

as there are wrongs to be re- 
dressed, so long as the strong oppress the 
weak, so long as injustice sits in high 
places, the voice of the orator will be needed 
to plead for the rights of man. He may 
not at this stage of the Republic be called 
upon to sound a battle cry to arms, but 
there are bloodless victories to be won as 
essential to the stability of a great nation 
and the uplifting of its millions of people 
as the victories of the battlefield. 


If the 
country may be read in her expression in 
the fine arts, so the history of her political 


So long 


development of *the culture of @ 


evolution may be learned from her ora- 
tions. Throughout all history oratory has 
been the greatest aid that liberty has 
possessed—more fundamental and more 
potent than the sword, for oratory ex- 
pounds the cause in which the sword is to 
be drawn. lt is not our purpose to enter 


into a discussion of the specimens of ora- 
tory contained in the volume before us or 
to show the conditions which gave them 
birth, but simply to point out certain sug- 
of the varied styles em- 


gestive features 


ployed. 

which 
the 

none 


Among the great trials of history 
appeals on 


there 


brought out eloquent 
part of 
which appeals so strongly to the American 
bar, for effect 
jurisprudence, as the trial of Mrs. Mary E. 
Surratt, implicated in the murder of Presi- 
dent An interesting comparison 
may be made between the address of Fred- 
erick A. Aiken in defense of the prisoner 
and the address of John Adams in defense 
of the British soldiers engaged in the Bos- 
ton Both counsel supported in- 
tensely unpepular causes. While one pleads 
for mercy, the other demands justice. Aiken 
has been said to err in the direction of ex- 
cessive ornament; the fault of the Adams 
address has been laid to the score of ex- 
cessive severity of iogic. Yet, it is a sig- 
nificant fact that Aiken lost an intensely 
unpopular cause, while Adams won a case 


have 


counsel, perhaps is 


its general upon American 


Lincoln. 


massacre. 


in which the principal defendant was quite 
as much the object of popular obloquy as 
Mrs. A passage from each 
speech may prove suggestive here as il- 
lustrative of the characteristics of the two 
orators. Mr, Adams began as follows: 


May It please your Honor and you, gentle- 
men of the jury, I am for the prisoner at 
the bar, and shall apologize for it only in 
the words of the Marquis of Beccaria: 

“If I can be the instrument of preserving 
one life, his blessings and tears of trans- 
port shall be a sufficient compensation to 
me for the contempt of mankind.” 


Mr. Aiken ended with the words: 


This woman, who, widowed of her natural 
protectors; who, in helplessness and pain- 
fully severe imprisonment, in sickness and 
in grief ineffable, sues for'mercy and justice 
from your hands, may leave a legacy of 
blessings, sweet as fruition-hastening show- 
ers, for those you love and care for in re- 
turn for the happiness of fame and home 
restored, though life be abbreviated and 
darkened through this world by the miseries 
of this unmerited and woeful trial. But 
long and chilling is the shade which just 
retribution, slow creeping on, pede claudo, 
casts around the fate of him whose heart is 
merciless to his fellows bowed low in mis- 
fortune. 


Each volume contains eight photogravures 
consisting of portraits or of scenes identi- 
fied with the orations, These pictures are 
printed on Japan paper. The letterpress, 
the bindings, and general character of the 
make-up of the volumes emphasize the good 
taste of the undertaking and the durability 
of the work. 

‘As we are writing the second volume of 
“The World's Best Orations” comes to us, 
It includes the most distinctive orations of 
men whose names fall between Thomas H. 
Benton and Anson Burlingame. Thirty- 
two orators are represented in this volume, 
which includes such distinguished foreign- 
ers as St. Bernard of Clairvaux, who 
preached the Second Crusade; Bismarck, 
Lord Bolingbroke, Bossuet, Bdmund Burke, 
and others, and Americans like Blaine, 
George S. Boutwell, Phillips Brooks, and 
William Cullen Bryant. Here, too, we have 
William J. Bryan, who is represented by 
his “ Cross of Gold” address, In selection 
and arrangement of materia] and in fillus- 
trations, this volume is in every way 
worthy of the general scheme of the series. 


was Surratt. 


| 
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THE NEW YORK 


Becky Sharp and the Countess de 
Saldar. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Mrs. Fiske's spirited impersonation 
Becky Sharp has sent many of us to the 
library to take up “ Vanwy Fair” for a 
new study of that fascinating character. 
Again we are impressed with the powers of 
the great novelist, again we admire the 
vivid portraiture of the plucky, unscrupu- 
lous adventuress, and, we replace the 
book on its shelf we ask, Is there, in mod- 
ern fiction in the gallery of conscienceless 
women, a portrait that may be hung on the 
line with Rebecca Sharp? Yes, I think there 
is one—that of Louisa, Countess de Saldar, 
as we behold her in the novel of “ Evan 
Harrington,” painted by the master hand of 
George Meredith. The two works are wide- 
ly different in motive and result, but alike 


of 


as 


in the dominating power of the heroine. 
“Vanity Fair’ leaves one somewhat the 
sadder for the reading, less hopeful for 


humanity—at least for that part of it we 
eall society, and more conscious of its hol- 
lowness, its heartlessness, and its trickery. 
The atmosphere of ‘‘ Vanity Fair” is vitiat- 
ed and depressing; breathing it for a few 
hours, one longs for a run in the pure air 
to escape from Becky’s baleful influence. 
The story of ‘“‘ Evan Harrington" produces 
a very different impression. It is the light- 
est in touch, the sunniest in atmosphere of 
all of Meredith’s novels. Gay good humor 
presides over the shifting groups that pass 
before our eyes; wit and fancy sparkle in 
their talk, and light up the philosophical 
asides of the brilliant author. The realm of 
“Vanity Fair’ lies close to the borders of 
tragedy; Svan Harrington” belongs to 
the region of pure comedy. 


The great Mel, the father of the Harring- 
tons, lies dead in the first chapter of the 
book, but his ghost, a genial, cheery shade, 
whose acquaintance the reader is pleased 
to make, glides softly through the story, @ 
terror to none but his three daughters, who 
would have the world forget that their 
father was a tailor. Of thesé three, Louisa, 
once Lou Harrington, now Countess de Sal- 
dar, suffers most keenly from the humiliat- 
ing fear of tailordom. The aim and object 
of her life is to lift her family out of the 
despised domain of trade and tailordom; 
especially does she desire to marry her 
brother, Evan, to some young person of 
rank and wealth. For this purpose she has 
returned to her family in England, leaving 
her husband, “dear Silva,” in Portugal. 
But she has brought with her the airs and 
graces of Court life, a store of anecdotes of 
“the Queen,” and ‘those dear Portu- 
guese,"’ and a half-veiled contempt for Eng- 
land and the English. The Countess is a 
remarkable compound of mendacity and 
piety. As a strategist she is quite equal to 
Becky; as a liar she may, perhaps, surpass 
her. The author describes her as a “ born 
general, with -battalions of lies disciplined 
and zealous.” 


The two poles of her character are piety 
and the dread of taflordom; when she {fs 
panic-stricken under the latter she takes 
refuge in the former. In a letter to her 
sister she says: ‘‘We must not pray for 
vengeance. It is sinful. Providence will in- 
flict that. Always know that Providence is 
quite sure to. It comforts exceedingly.” 
And in another letter to the same, referring 
to the martyrdom of the family from the 
plebian blot of the shears, she writes: “I 
hope I may be pardoned, but it always 
seems to.me that what we have to endure 
is infinitely worse than any other suffering, 
for you find no comfort for the children of 
T—'s in Scripture, nor any defense of their 
dreadful position. Robbers, thieves, mag- 
dalens! but no! the unfortunate offspring of 
that class are’ not even mentioned; at least 
in my most diligent perusal of the Script- 
ures, I never lighted upon any remote allu- 
sion; and we know the Jews did wear cloth- 
ing.”” For hypocritical piety we must accord 
thepalmtothedeSaldar. Becky’sgreeneyes 
are raised heavenward now and then in 
some effective pose, but the Portuguese 
Countess refers to Providence with start- 
ling familiarity and frequency. Of this pair 
of schemers both are very clever, both are 
mercenary, self-seeking, and socially am- 
bitious, but they work out their problems on 
different lines. Becky adopts the frank, 
audacious, even insolent manner, and goes 
straight to the mark on which her mind is 
set. Louisa de Saldar chooses the elegant, 
superior, condescending style. The French 
adventuress relies most upon that resource- 
ful brain of hers; the Portuguese Countess 
builds on her personal charms, her foreign 
air, and her graceful flattéries. Both desire 
to appear nobly born, but, while Becky 
works solelyand singly for her own social ad- 
vancement, with scarcely a thought for her 
husband, and not a thrill of love for her 
boy, the Countess works heroically for the 
family name, and seems grateful to “ dear 
Silva” for ennobling her own. Both ladies 
possess “the courage that mounteth with 
oceasion,” both are marvels of self-posses- 
sion, and both know how to make defeat ap- 
pear success, and to accept the Inevitable 
with tact and grace, Becky Sharp, heart- 
less, unscrupulous, and treacherous, is never 
ridiculous. The de Saldar, artful, artificial, 
and mendacious, viewed from the humorous 
side, is amusing to the point of absurdity. 
Both heroines fail because they are false, 
and cannot bear the searchlight of Truth. 
In the end Becky Sharp arrives at bohemia, 
and Louise de Saldar drifts into “ the Moth- 
er Church,” declaring, “It is the sweet 
Sovereign Pontiff alone who gathers all in 
his arms, not excepting tailors.” If, in the 
present rage for dramatization some skillful 
playwright should lay hands upon “ Evan 
Harrington,” Mrs. Fiske would find in the 
Countess de Saldar a fresh fleld for her rare 
gifts, and playgoers would be introduced, 
through the effective medium of the stage, 
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The Yangtze Valley 
and Beyond. 


An Account of Journeys in China, 
chiefly in the Province of 
Chuan, and among the Man-Tze 
of the Semo Territory. By Isa- 
BELLA L, Birp, (Mrs. Bishop,) F. 
R. G. S., author of ‘ Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan,” ete. With map 
and 116 illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 
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Miss Bird is one of the most remarkable 
writers of the day. Her famous book 
Japan, published in 1876, is still consid- 
ered one of the most satisfactory works on 
the subject. 


Earthwork Out of 
Tuscany. 


Being Impressions and Translations 
of MauRIcE HEWLETT. New edi- 
tior, with additional illustrations 
in photogravure. 12mo, net, $2.50. 
‘“‘The book is an original and valuable 

production, bringing to the interpretation 

of a familiar theme new insight, new feel- 
ing, new art. It is delicate,* spiritualized 
work, not the sort that most easily finds 

favor to-day. But it is bound to win a 

wider and wider acceptance as time goes 

on, and ultimately will take a high and 
permanent place, being read and preserved 
by any one caring seriously for the Ren- 
alssance in Italy and the things which 
survive from that radiant time in the 

Peninsula to-day. This does not restrict 

Mr. Hewlett to an audience of students 

and Italianissimi. The truth is that there 

is a vein of romance running like a golden 
thread through all his work, which ought 
to win him the eager attention of every 
imaginative reader.""—New York Tribune. 


The Wheat Problem. 


Based on Remarks made in the 
Presidential Address to the Brit- 
ish Association at Bristol in 1898; 
revised, with an answer to vari- 


on 


* 













ous critics, by Sir WrILLiam 

Crookes, F. R. S., with two chap- 

ters on the future wheat supply 

of the United States, by C. Woop 

Davis and the Hon. Joun Hype. 

Questions of the Day Series. 12mo, 

$1.25. 

This volume is an elaboration of the 
Presidential address delivered by Sir Will- 
iam Crookes before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. In this 
address, the author pointed out the serious 
peril awaiting wheat eaters who contented- 
ly pursue the present wasteful system of 
cultivation. Under the present conditions 
of wheat culture, scagcity of wheat is with- 
in an appreciable distance, as the wheat- 
growing lands all over the world are be- 

















coming exhausted, and it seems to the 
author that at some future time—and, in 
his opinion, at no far distant time—no 
available wheat land will be left. 


Growth of National- 
ity in the United 
States. 


By Jonn Bascom, author of “ Soci- 
ology,” “Science of Mind,” “ Com- 
parative Psychology,’’ ete. 12mo, 


$1.25 


Care and Treatment 
of Epileptics. 


By WILLIAM PRYOR LETCHWORTH, 
author of “ The Insane in Foreign 
Countries,” etc. S8vo, $4.00. 


This work has been undertaken with a 
view of showing the further advance that 
has been made in the care and treatment 
of epileptics. It is hoped that the conclu- 
sions drawn from extended observation, 
and the records of results achieved by 
those who have had practical experience 
in the treatment of epilepsy, may prove of 
some benefit to the sufferers from the 
dread disease. 





























to tho greatest living English novelist of 


this century. ny SHAW FORMAN. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Dec. 21, 1599. 


Bibles for Sale. 
From The Gentleman's Magazine. 

Without number are the would-be sellers 
of old Bibles and old printed books in gen- 

al. No amount of persuasion can convince 
the owner of a hundred-year-old Bible that 
it is not. a valuable book, and a curious 
fact to be noted is that most of these Bible 
owners are old women, suggesting to the 
cynic a doubt whether the male folk own 
such a thing. A short paragraph in their 
weekly paper, noting the excessive price a 
Guten or a Wycliffe has fetched arouses 
an avaricious curiosity in their feeble old 




















“Putnam’s New Books 


Ready Jan. 15. 
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Theodore Beza. 

(1519-1605.) The Counsellor of the 4 
French Reformation. By Henry 4 
MARTYN Barrp, Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature, 
New York University. Herves of v 
the Reformation, No. 4. Fully 4 
illustrated. Large 12mo, each 1 
$1.50. 

It is rather remarkable that this book 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


should be the first biography of Beza in the 


English language, because Beza played a 


very prominent part in the Reformation 
movement; but the fact is he has been 
overshadowed by Calvin, just as Melanc- 
thon was overshadowed by Luther. It 
was, however, richly worth while to pre- 
sent in detail the life of such a worthy 
man and _ fine scholar. Dr, Baird 
has written as only he can write who is 


in love with his subject, and the result is 
an entirely satisfactory as well as credit- 
able volume. 


The Epistles of Paul 


to the Corinthians, Thessa- 
lonians, Galatians, Romans, 
and Philippians. 

By JAMES DRUMMOND, M. A., LL. D., 
Litt. D., Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford; author of “ The 
Jewish Messiah,” “ Philo Judae- 
us,”’ “‘ Via, Veritas, Vita,’’ (Hib- 
bert Lectures,) ete---No. 2 in the 
Series of International Handbooks 
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to the New Testament, edited by 
ORELLO ConE, D. D. Svo, net, 
$2.00. 


Voices of Freedom 


and Studies in the Philosophy of 
Individuality. By Horatio W. 
DRESSER, author of ** The Power 
of Silence,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


This is the author's strongest, most phil- 
osophical book. It is broader, more funda- 
mental than the previous volumes. It re- 
plies to criticisms, and contains advanced 
views and doctrines which are in some sense 
a departure from the teaching of the ear- 
lier volumes. It considers also the social 
problem, and aims to harmonize the truth 
contained in present-day theories of indi- 
vidualism and Socialism. 


. 
Bismarck and the 
New German Em- 
7 
pire. 

How it arose and what it displaced. 
By J. W. HeapiaM, M. A., Fellow 
of Kings College. Heroes of the 
Nations, No. 25. Fully illustrated. 
Large 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Headlam’s volume presents a biog- 
raphy of Bismarck, together with a study 
of the part taken by him in building up 
the new German Empire. It will be found 


to present a vivid picture of the man and 
of his work, 


Aboard “* The Amer- 
ican Duchess.”’ 


Hudson Li- 
16mo, $1.00; paper, 


By Georce L, MYERS. 
brary, No. 41. 
5O ects. 

“‘The American Duchess "’ 
put to infernal uses by a gang of con- 
spirators. The reader will find the work- 
ing out of the drama absorbing, and will 
admire the ingenulty with which the plot 
is developed, 


First Principles in 
Politics. 


By WiLu1aM SAMvueEL LiLLy, Honor- 
ary Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 


is a steamer 


bridge. Questions of the Day Ne- 
ries. Svo, $2.50. 


The author has added to his long list of 
standard works of history this new book, 
dealing with Politics. He has 
fresh and striking view of his 
based upon common sense. 


taken a 
subject, 








minds, and forthwith is hunted out the old 
family Bible, come down in direct descent 
from their grandfather, with births, mar- 
riages, and deaths inscribed in various de- 
grees of faded ink on the inside of cover 
and on the end papers. The Wycliffe or Gu- 


tenberg implies nothing to them, and they 
feebly tramp for days from eller to 
bookseller in the vain hope of getting a 
fancy price for their worthicss ellition. A 
short time ago a paragraph went the sound 
of the London newspapers anent the value 
of Cromwell's Soldier’s Bible published by 
Weld, and innumerable was the number of 
Field’s Bibles that were brought and of- 
fered to the booksellers as the famous one. 
There is a sad want of logic thus shown by 
the British public, for though Field nted 
many Bibles, all Bibles issued by that fa- 
oes publisher were not the one in ques- 
cn, 























































































































A New Biography of the Ettrick 
Shepherd.” 

There is just this drawback to such a 
g@eries of biographies as that of “ Famous 
Scots,” to which this belongs—that it may 
be said to be written of Scotchmen, by 
Scctchmen, for Scotchmen. There is there- 
fore thir obstacle in the way of, perfect 
clearness of vision in the writers, viz., that 
clannish mutual appreciation which does 
Mot exist in an equal degree among any 
other people under the sun. Estimable as 
fg the author of the present biography—" so 
are they al!, all honorable men’’—in mak- 
ing allowance for the limitations in human 
nature, as it exists ayont the Tweed, we 
gee the probability of having to make a 
corresponding deduction from the account 
as rendered. They have a toast there in 
the form of a prayer, “ The Lord gie us a 
guid conceit o’ oursels,” which originated 
when prayer and whisky went more hand 
in hand than now; for praying, alas, is less 
Practiced, while the consumption of whisky 
is in inverse proportion. We once heard 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway say, “ There never 
wes an instance of an answer to prayer 
since the world began.” But let him re- 
consider this, for the prayer is a fact, and 
that the petitioners hold the gift In posses- 
sion is beyond a doubt. It is this that 
gives such y«retrating force to Burns’s— 


O wad some Power the eiftie gie us, 
To see oursels as {thers see us. 


The greatest Scotchman of the century 
has said that “ the first sin in our universe 
was Lucifer’s, that of self-conceit,” and 
that the same Lucifer has had abundant 
entertainment in his day in the Land o’ 
Cakes there is nae doot. 

Yet, after all, when we look down the list 
of subjects in this series, and see among 
them Carlyle, Knox, Burns, Scott, Hume, 
Wallace, Adam Smith, and King Robert the 
Bruce, there is just as little doubt that the 
Scotchman, has something to be proud of. 
And now we have come to the man known 
as the Ettrick Shepherd. 

Many a one’s impression of Hogg is got 
from ‘“‘ The Noctes Ambrosianae ” of Chris- 
topher North, where he plays the part of the 
hero. But a little reflection serves to show 
that this, in that varied drama, cannot be 
the real man; and Sir George Douglas fas 
corrected the impression and given us in 
this monograph the real James Hogg, not 
Wilson's ideal shepherd-poet. As a product 
of nature, the work of such a life is worth 
getting a sight of and worth tasting. 

Hogg was bred among scenes beloved of 
the muses, forever sacred to the sensitive 
mind by the beautiful ballad: 

Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, 
and associated with which we owe an 
eternal debt to Wordsworth for his three 
beautiful poems on Yarrow. The Shepherd's 
boyhood knew extreme poverty, and he 
was self-taught. His muse was “ native 
and to the manner born.” In presenting 
him in a kindly and fair light, Sir George 
{s quite aware that he is not dealing with 
@ man cast in any uncommon mold, but 
who was, as a man, like many others of 
his place and time, “It was not, it is not 
now, uncommon for Scotchmen, whose pov- 
erty and desire for knowledge go hand in 
hand, to acquire a self-reliant and manly 
comportment. And, though, perhaps, they 
may claim this is distinctly a national char 
acteristic, if by no means stamps them as 
heroes. There is that independence of mind 
fn a Scotchman, which instinctively repudi- 
ates condescension, and which, when linked 
with lack of manners, results in ill-bred 
conceit. But when there are native good 
manners in such a one, resulting from true 


to fame 


bonnie bride, 


gentleness and loving kindness, there is no 
more admirable man, This we believe wis 
the secret of Burns, 
of Hogg 
Every 
the man: 
with the 
region of the 
his writings largely dwelt, 
tantly related. Regardi the 
Shepherd as an ordinary of 
whose life there ts no distinction, we rather 
regret that has not given 
his atten listinctly h's 
plac; fully ap- 
praising his and songs 
For thes r fade; 
a return to wholesome 
humor of his wood-notes 
wild of 
nature in a true 
more desirable than at this day. 
fis the hinted 
praise narrow 
to 


and, in a less degree 


knows that the writings and 
not always identifiable, the one 
other: that in the imaginary 
ulfrahuman, in which Hogg in 
very dis 
Ettrick 
man, in 


one 
ire 


and 


they are 
then, 
sort 


his 
tion to marking more 
and in 
tales and 
» what of him do not 
the and 
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songs, would be a return to 
movement never 
But there 
at, to ap- 
his claims 
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of man- 


biographer 
literature more 
1 poems 
and 
vigorous 
stories, and 
his 
sense a 
tendency we have 
man, and 
ippreciation 
genius and works are 
kind. The man does 
ing manner 
reach the heart, 

There is about the Ettrick Shepherd what 
interests far than the such 
ups and downs as are a 
experience, and if it lies not in the products 
of his mind, it is nowhere. That 
jay, ** rd of the wilderness,”’ has all the 
freshness joy and freedom of the 
lark itself, and speaks to the universal soul 
of man. It is an interpretation of nature, 
and a pledge of its unity. We take it at 
once to our heart, and cherish it as 
session forever. The writer is only an in- 
What we read of his difficulties 
with publishers with himself, of 
ferences with Scott, of improper treat- 
ment by Wilson, seems to us like a dream, 
and this pure flood of song the only reality 

We thank the writer for the length he 
has gone in this direction. The 
@ narrative, is an excellent piece of work, 
accomplishes thoroughly what it aims at, 
and is worthy to stand in the place it oc- 
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cupies. It makes a distinct impression. 
The man is clearly put before us, and what 
concerns him plainly stated. We hope 
it will be read by Scotchmen the world 
over—to hope more would be to overdo it— 
and haply revive a warm interest in Hogg’s 
writings, which they are well qualified to 
repay. 


Frederick Douglass.* 


One day the accustomed decorum of the 
Boston Radical Club was interrupted by 
cries of “Speech!” ‘ Oh, yes!"" “ Just a 
few words!” “Speech!” to which, at In- 
tervals, a round, musical voice answered 
“No, no!” and at last laughingly said: 
“ Well, if all you want is to see me, look!” 
and up stood a tall man, probably the tall- 
est man present; a figure with broad, erect 
shoulders; graceful port, and a slightly sil- 
vered head, at that moment flung backward 
in mirthful defiance; dark, steady eyes, and 
a face like an old bronze. ,Holding a great 
cloak about him, the man stood for a mo- 
ment amid applause, and then seated him- 
self, obstinately dumb. He had nothing to 
say, and would not speak. This rare per- 
sonage was Frederick Douglass, ex-slave, 
abolitionist, orator, and editor; the man to 
whom England gave the money to purchase 
his freedom; the friend of John Brown; the 
man who Wad been tnvaluable tn recruiting 
negro regiments; the man whose life in 
spite of its multifarious outward shows was 
one long work of self-education and study. 
He wrote his own “Life and Times” in 
1882 and wrote it well; he wrote two other 
autobiographies earlier in life, and he ap- 
pears in all the biographies and remints- 
cences of tne Abolitionists whom he richly 
repaid for their goodness to him. There 
was no lack of material before Mr. Charles 
W. Chesnutt, who adds his life to the Bea- 
con Biographies. 

For many reasons his task was difficult. 
The most active and brilliant parts of 
Douglass’s career were enveloped in-an at- 
mosphere of enthusiasm of which the 
younger generation can have little concep- 
tion. Toleration there was none. The Abo- 
litionists knew the slaveholders’ present 
deserts and future destiny and announced 
them as often as might be, and the slave- 
holder rejoined with the terrors of the stat- 
utes and the Constitution. The Abolitionists 
making daily secrifices for an idea consoled 
themselves with their likeness to the chosen 
people among the Canaanites, and were 
happy in persecution, and their persecutor 
was as self-righteous as they. The fever 
heat registered in Harriet Martineau’s 
‘Martyr Age,”” burned as hotly in the veins 
ef Maria Chapman as in those of her cousin, 
Wendell Phillips. Now gentleness reigns, 
and when any erring brother tries to arouse 
the old feeling in behalf of a Filipino no- 
body wastes eggs on him, and somebody 
makes a cartoon of him. It is probable 
that Douglass, earnest worker though he 
was, never actually shared the feelings of 
his white friends, for he was making no 
sacrifices, and was working to liberate his 
own. Occasionally he encountered mobs, 
but he never suffered seriously; as a rule 
he earned enough to carry out his plans, 
and if he had it not it came to him from 
some friend or group of friends. He was 
always in a state pf tutelage to some one, 
but the yoke was light. He was so busy 
that the bare record of his work oecunies 
nearly all the books, and Mr, Chesnutt has 
deviated little from it, adorning it with the 
briefest touches of anecdote or epithet, and 
probably has come nearer to the real 
than any one who has described him, 
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Mr. Lee’s de- 
edition of the 


ment, a bibliographer’s. 
scription of the first folio 
though greatly added to, is still in- 
He has not exhausted > avail- 
sources of information, as he still 

ignorant of the existence of Justin 
Winsor’s “ Bibliography of the Original 
Quartos and Folios,” and his account shows 
little knowledge of the fine folios 
America, 

He in reference to the 
leonard Hartley and Bishop Virtue copies: 
* Both were bought by American 
and I have not been 
them.”’ The Librarian of the 
ry would doubtless have been 
sist Mr. Lee. 
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Winsor’s “ Bibliography 
Poems,” published as 
College Contributions,’ is another unknown 
work to Mr. This is to regretted, 
as it might have greatly helped him in his 
account of “* Lucrece,”’ and 
Adonis,” the Sonnets, and the Poems. Of 
the exceeding rerity, for example, of the 
Sonnets of 1609, with the John Wright 
imprint, Mr. Lee seems to be unaware. He 
gives a fac simile of the title the 
sritish Museum copy, but he does not al- 
lude to the Halliwell copy, a better one, 
now in the Huth Library, or to the Luttrell 
copy, In beautiful condition, which fetched 
£225 15s, at the George Daniel sale in 1864, 
and, passing through the hands of Almon 
W. Griswold, was catalogued by Dodd, 
Mead & April, 1888, at $5.000, 
sold by them te a New York collector. 
lee has not put the bibliography 
Shakespeare into perfect shape. That 
the 
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THE HEART OF A BOY. | 


De Amicis’s Charming Book in a 
New Edition.” 

The author whose pen helps to mold the } 
mind and heart of a boy into forms of man- 
hood, patriotism, and honor does his ecoun- 
try and the world a lasting service. The 
Italian writer de Amicis has made himself 
famous by his works of travel. His pict- 
ures of Spain and Holland are masterpieces. 
His year tn Holland has given delight to 
many thousands, Transiated into the lan- 
guages of Europe they have run through 
numerous editions. As we read him we see 
that quaint old life, its picturesque and 
pathetic touches, its glorious struggle for 
liberty, and never-ceasing fight to keep out 
of the giant toils of the mighty sea, that 
like a living monster seeks to swallow in 
its insatiable maw fleld and city, man and 
his works. But bright, captivating as are 
his other writings, we may venture the 
prophecy that when these are all forgotten, 
or buried in great libraries sought only by 
students, “ The Heart of a Boy” (Cuore) 
will be read aloud by mothers to their chil- 
dren or eagerly perused by interested boys 
and girls. 


I think that there are many who would 
agree with me, when the scope, purpose, 
and influence of this book are considered, 
that they would rather be the author of 
such a volume than of the most popular 
society novel of the day. What is 100,000 
circulation and fits consequent emolument 
in money and applause compared with the 
power of weaving such images of strength, 
beauty, and enduring loveliness around the 
heart and mind of childhood ag this book 
has done, and will do for a generation long- 
er? There is a simple and genuine good- 
ness shining through these pages. De Amicis 
answers to Milton's portrait of the man 
who lifted the idea of man before his fel- 
lows. To help to make the world good has 
more of heaven-reaching merit in it than by 
cunning invention or discovery to help to 
make it rich and prosperous. 

The present publishers have had a trans- 
lation made of the two hundred and twenty- 
fourth Italian edition. They have presented 
the work in most admirable shape, with nu- 
merous fine illustrations from famous Ital- 
lan artists. All our publie libraries ought to 
have it, and in the homes of America, every- 
where, there are children who would be 
sweetened and ennobled by having its in- 
fluence felt in the training and 
of children. The perusal of its pages is a 
glimpse of a whole world to child life. It 
tells the story of a grammar school boy's 
life for a year. The boy writes his own 
journal. In it there is a continuous picture 
of his life. All the lights and shades of 
school days are reflected. The heart of a 
boy, his hopes and dreams, his struggles 
and discouragemente, are all there, 

The journal is interspersed with letters 
from his father and mother, and once a 
month there is a story which the 
gives to the boys to copy. These 
teach some worthy and exalted 
character, and are a charming féature ot 
the book. One lives over again his own 
school days as he reads these pages. Again 
and again he exclaims: ** That’s just the 
way a boy feels, that’s just the way a boy 
acts." Here is the studious boy, the bright 
boy, the lad purse-proud and consumed with 
envy at the success of his more intellectual 
or the popularity of his com- 
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rades endowed with a kindly disposition and 
a good heart. 

The young mind ifs so constituted that you 
might forever tell a lad to be good, noble, 
or heroic. Urging him to virtue in the ab- 
stract would be like pouring water 
duck's back. It might have 
effect, but 
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Genoese his Italian home to 
South America, as 
mother, picture 
after rises 
before him there 
a more perfect conception of motherhood in 
relation to the and spiritual 
nature of childhood than the sweet letter 
called “' Hope,’ which the mother of Enrico 
s-nds to him after he | as been at a rel 


school. 


fur 
on 
all emulation 


picture worthy of 


Rarely in literature is 


its religious 


gious 


It was very beautiful, Enrico, the im- 
petuosity with which thou hast thrown thy- 
self upon the heart of thy mother, upon thy 
*hool, The teach 
has told thee many great and consoling 
God has thrown us tnto the arms of 
therefore He will not separate 
us; when I die, when thy father dies, we will 
not say to each other those terrible, de- 
spairing werds, ‘Mamma, papa, Enrico, I 
will see thee no more.” We will see 
each other ir another life, where he who 
has suffered in this life will be recompensed, 
he who has loved much upon earth 
will find again the beloved souls in a world 
without faults, without tears, and without 


things. 
each other, 


, death; but we must render ourselves worthy 


of that other life. 
Listen, my child! Every one of thy good 
actions, every one of thy loving thoughts 
for those that love thee, every courteous 
act toward thy companions, every kind 
deed, is a step toward that world; so is 
every sorrow and every grief, for every 
grief is an atonement for a fault, every tear 
i stain Resolve to be better each 

and more loving than the day before. 

, every morning to thyself: ‘To-day I 
something that my conscience will 
and with which my father will 
be satisfied: something which will make me 
beloved by my companions, by my teacher, 
by my brother, and by others.’’ And ask 
that God may give thee strength to carry 
out thy resolutions ‘**Lord, I wish to be 
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good, and noble, courageous, kind, and sin- 
cere, do help me to improve every oppor- 
tunity, so that when my mother gives me 
her last kiss at night, [I may be able to tell 
her. ‘Thou kissest this evening a child 
more worthy and more honest than the 
child you kissed yesterday.’ ” 

Have always in thy mind the other En- 
rico, immortal and blessed, so that you may 
live after this Ife, and do pray. When I 
see thee praying It seems impossible that no 
one can look or listen to thee. I believe 
then more firmly that there is a Supreme 
kindness and an Infinite pity; I love more, 
I work with more ardor, I suffer with more 
courage, I forgive with all my soul, and 
think serenely of death. Oh, God is great 
and kind. To meet again my children in an 
embrace that shall never end, never, never, 
through ali eternity. Oh, do pray. Let us 
pray, let us pray, let us love each other, let 
us be good, let us endure with heavenly 
hope in our souls, my adored child. 

THY MOTHER. 


How many mothers have longed to say to 
their children just what the author has put 
into the mouth of Enrico’s mother, but have 
had no words in which to frame their ideas! 
Now de Amicis’s teachings In his book on 
love, truth, hope and faith, pride and 
envy, courage and patriotism, filial devotion 
and unselfish courtesy, and respect for the 
rights of others, are the very things that 
the mothers of America would like to say 
to’ their children, but cannot always find 
fitting expression. While here in pictorial - 
form ‘of parable and story the universal 
truths for universal man are simply por- 
trayed. Though first written for Italian 
boys, they ere just as sweet and wholesome 
for the boys that live beneath the Stars and 
Stripes. Such a book is not like the story 
of a day, now all the rage and now neglect- 
ed and forgotten, but because it appeals to 
the universal consciousness it will grow 
more and more in favor with all people who 
believe that the virtues it teaches are tho 
cornerstone of manly and womanly charac- 
ter, of social prpgress and national stabili- 
ty. 

I have turned again and again to its sweet, 
pellucida pages, The author is my friend and 
my boyhood's friend. He makes me feel how 
sweet and noble it is to live and have a 
part In the great world’s life. Mother's 
hand is once more on my head, and I hear 
the prayer she breathes for the boy she 
loves well. As I follow Enrico in the 
lights and shadows of his life, I say to my- 
self, ¥ 
I seem to be walking in the sombre twilight 
of a marvelous forest. Who is this that ap- 
proaches me out of the mist? 

Irsubstantial, shadowy, is it a phantom? 
That light that inquiring eye, 
that expectation of great fulfillment 
yet to be! How strangely familiar It is! I 
am an old man now. My hair is white, my 
I am weak and sad, and 
disappointments 


so 


Phere is something very familiar he 


step, merry, 


some 


step is faltering. 
the wormwood of many 
seems bitter on my lips. Who is this, now 

near me? I feel I ought to know. So 

eager, buoyant, and hopeful he looks. I see 

him “now; I recognize that form, that look, 

that trick of merry laughter. It Ts my long- 

lost childhood, 

Blessed be the magician who has brought 
back to me this beautiful vision. It is glad- 
ness to an old man. For in the light of it I 
recall that the river of its expectations were 
not all lost in the sands. Its morning prom- 
has had a full-orbed, radiant noontide. 
O innocent, ingenuous boyhood, out of the 
past thou dost come as an angel with heale~ 
ing in thy white and lustrous wings! 

FRANCIS E. MARSTEN. 
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A New Work by de Amicis.* 


The American this 
latest volume by the popular Italian author 
with a feeling akin to disappointment. The 
“Memories " the ‘ Constanti- 
nople,”’ ‘“ Holland,”’ ‘* Morocce,” ‘ Spain,” 
and of that ever-delightful ‘‘ Cuore,” (the 
English title of which is “The Heart of a 
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interest on the the Atlantic as 
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fifty-odd pages given over to the personality 
and exploits of one Carlo Piaggia, an Afri- 
can explorer of small note who met his end 
on the shores of the Blue Nile in 1882. The 
recollections of Capt. Bove, who took part 
in the “' Vega” expedition and a few years 
later committed at Verona, will 
hardly find the sympathetic in 
hearts of foreign writer 
undoubtedly expects nearer home. The same 
criticism will apply to the heroes the 
other sketches—“ Alberto Arnulfi,”” a ver- 
nacular poet of local reputation, and ‘ Casi 
miro Teja,”’ while but a slight at- 
taches even to the visits to Jules Verne 
Sardou. On the other hand, the three chap- 
ters of the “ Memories from Beyond thé 
Alps and Over Sea” will be re: with de- 
light by the lovers of the word pictures De 
Amicis cleverly paints lago di 
Ginevra,”’ (On the lake of Geneva,) “ Nella 
Pampa Argentina,” and *‘ Nella baia di Rio 
Janeiro” of the 
praise. 

But to of thinking 
who has journeyed with de Amicis through 
the medium of his books will now turn with 
keenest which give 
insight, it be, 

life of 
and as- 


suicide 
echo the 
readers which the 


of 


interest 


and 


so ‘Sul 


are worthy highest 


gems 


our way the reader 


to those pages 
and misty though 
and intellec 
heart and life 


interest 

an faint 
alas! into the heart 

the man himself—the 
pirations of his youth, as well as suc- 
ses and sorrows of his maturity. In the 
former are traced with 


tual 


the 
cr 
opening pages these 
an enchanted pen dipped in the golden sun- 
shine of youthful enthusiasm, while in the 
closing chapters we are admitted to a 
glimpse of the emptiness of early ambitions 
realized—nay, surpassed, but rendered well- 
nigh vain to him who has achieved them by 
the loss of cherished affections and the dis- 


Solution of family ties. 


More K'pling Technicalities. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Mr. Kipling’s apparently inexhaustible 
supply of technicalities is a constant sur- 
prise and interest to his admirers, but I 
must admit that it is a cause of wonder to 
me that he should be so appreciated in this 
country, seeing how many of his phrases 
must be absolutely unintelligible to the ma- 
jority of Americans, Take his schoolboy 
stories, for example. Though an English 
public school boy myself, there is much of 
the language of Stalky & Co, that is dead 
letter to me. Nearly every school in Eng- 
land has a distinctive dialect, which is its 
individual patent and copyright. As an old 
Carthusian, I claim that the word ‘ adver- 
tise "’ as employed by Mr. Kipling in his last 
poem on Lord Roberts is primarily a Char- 
terhouse expression. 

“ Oh, 'e’s little, but ’e’s wise; 
"E's a terror for ’is size, 
An'—'e—does—not—advertise— 


When the elated “ new-bug"’ who has just 
passed the examination for that 
ancient foundation of learning emerges from 
the examination hall, the first greeting he 
receives at the hands of his future confréres 
is “* Don’t advertise ’’—" take off that side.” 
To the mysteries of these and of sundry 
similar expressions he is sneedily initiated. 

I’erhaps it may interest your readers to 
hear some of the curious lingo employed by 
the leading English public schools. A boy 
who would be accused of “ advertising "’ at 
Charterhouse would be said “ to have a roll 
on,’ at Shrewsbury, and to “ swagger" at 
most other schools. To ‘‘snork”’ (Shrews- 
bury) is to do the whole paper In an “ ex- 
am.” A skew" (Harrow) is or 
“crock.” To sap,”’ to groute,” and 
“hash,” all mean to work hard. When a 
fellow is said to be “ sick’ at Charterhouse 
it does not follow that he is unwell any more 


entrance 


“ 


a dunce 


“ “ 


to 


than the term “ mad" in America of neces- 
sity suggests aberration of iIntelect; it 
merely implies that he is “in a baft ” (Win- 
chester.) A “ hag” is the ungracious epithet 
applied to a matron, The “ tuck-shops” of 
in real life known as guttle 
shops” Rugby, ‘‘crown” at Charter- 
heuse, and “ sock shops"’ at Eton. The verb 
to is used of giving a present at 
Eton, but of hitting hard at cricket at Win- 
chester, and at other schools giving some 
“socks,” ‘' beans,”’ snuff,” means to 
beat or otherwise inconvenience the person 
under consideration. The Newcombe-re- 
nowned “‘ adsum " of Charterhouse is known 
as “absence” at Eton, and plain “ roll 
eall’’ at other schools. To “tolly up” 
(Charterhouse) is to keep a candte lit after 
lights out. This offense is generally visited 
at Winchester by a “ tunding,” or official 
chastisement by a prefect with single sticks 
or other instruments adapted to that pur- 
pose. 

These are but a few of the curious slang- 
isms of the English schools. To enter on 
the subject at all fully, giving the quaint 
and subtle derivations, would be to compile 
a small cyclopedia, 

HERBERT HUPSON. 
Dec. 31, 1899. 
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Well-Printed Books. 
Suppose some one of our readers ts called 
upon to give books to a village library. 
he is able to afford it let him pass over the 


If j 


cheap editions @W o standard work and give 


as good a one as his means will allow. 
Durability is always desirable. This brings 
to mind an anecdote told of Mr. Ruskin 
There was to be a village library made up 
in larger part of private contributions. Mr. 
Ruskin sent the library a very handsome 
set of Walter Scott's novels. A lady inter- 
ested in the library was rude enough to tell 
Mr. Ruskin that his gift ‘was by far too 
fine.” This was Mr. Ruskin’s_ reply: 
“Madam, if the money the books cost had 
been spent in floral decorations or wines for 
a dinner, nothing would have been said, but 


| Arapile. 
' Marmont’s attack was still two miles dis- 


‘among the 


because it has been laid out for the enjoy- | 
ment of the village, it has been thought ; 


extravagant.” 


THE NEW 


YORK 


“ The story is not merely historical. It has a deeper aim, that of demonstrating the enduring 
value of the moral simplicity 


TIMES—SATURDAY 


REVIEW. 


which underlies the highest 


VIA CRUCIS 


53d THOUSAND. 


6 A story of great pow- 
er and force, brilliant and stren- 
uous, Sweeping the reader along by 
Sheer strength and vividness of the 
narrative.”’—Brookiyn Eagle. 

“*Via Crucis’ will be the novel 
of the season, as it is in some re- 
Spects unquestionably the greatest 
Mr. Crawford has yet produced.” 
Pittsburgh Press. 

“ The latest and in some respects 
the greatest of his novels.’—The 


Pilot, Boston. soul. 


“Strong and 
of Education. 


brilliant.” —F ournal 


“His latest romance is one of the 
best, if mot the very best of his 
Stories. We confess to hay- 
ing sat up late into the night reading 
this book, and its charm is still on 
Ws 2 x A magnificent ro- 
mance.” — Independent. 


of 


WELLINGTON. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell's Volume on 
the Restoration of England’s 
Martial Power.* 


The Duke of Wellington is an inexhausti- 
ble theme to Englishmen. Perhaps to-day 
Englishmen are waiting anxiously for the 
coming of a second Wellington. Sir Her- 


IA CRUCIS is a strong argument against 


bert Maxwell's title to his volume Is “ The | 


Life of Wellington: The Restoration of the 
Martial Power of Great Britain.” That sub- 
title sounds a little curiously to-day. Cer- 
tain it is that England never was in greater 
straits than when Wellington took com- 
mand in the Peninsula. From defeat 
plucked victory. An Englishman 
more dangerous than when he is apparent- 
ly down. One superb trait of the English- 
man is that he is not emotional nor given 
to panic. He never cries out, “* We are be- 
trayed.”’ 

We not to look in Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s life of a great soldier for what 
novel in military science. The many vol- 
umes of the past may be consulted for 
this. One good point in this life is the ab- 
sence of hero worship. In his young days 
Wellington, as Sir Herbert Maxwell inti- 
mates, showed considerable impatience with 
the Government. As a young officer this 
was not in accordance with the rules which 
govern the soldier. But the Duke was 
never subservient to the exact rules laid 
down by a Minister of War. Describing 
Wellington's first work in India, Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell writes: 


he 


is 


never 


are 


is 


It may be observed here, once for all, that 
during his service in India Wellesiey fre- 
quently betrayed in his letters undue im- 
patience with the authorities and ingrati- 
tude for what had been, even for those days, 
singularly rapid promotion and singularly 
happy opportunities of distinguishing hien- 

To have obtained the command otf 
his regiment at four-and-twenty, to have 
been appointed Military and Civil Governor 
of Mysore at thirty, to have been pro- 
moved to Major General at thirty-three— 
these seem to be points in an enviably pro- 
pitious career, and undoubtedly did create 
much jealousy in the minds of officers who 
had less family influence at their back. Al- 
though in writing to the Governor General 
he often expressed his gratitude for the 
favor shown by him, it would have been 
agreeable had there been less grumbling 
in the rest of his correspondence. He com- 
plains in one letter that he has “ never re- 
ceived anything but injury from the Court 
of Directors,” yet in another he acknowl- 
edges that between prize money and the sum 
(£4,000) awarded him by the court in recog- 
nition of his services, he has quite enough 
to render him “independent of all office or 
employment.” 


When the Duke was in he was 
continually complaining of the want of sup- 
port. It often happened that he was unable 
to follow up a success for want of tran&- 
ports or provisions. ‘There never was a war 
when such accidents did not occur. There 
always will be the unforeseen, In 1833 Well- 
ington wrote that “he was condemned to 
two days of inaction after the successful 
affair at Foz d’Armes, waiting the arrival 
of supplies." With his rival, Napoleon, the 
Duke had the power of taking rest even in 
anxious moments. When Marmont sent 
Thomiéres to turn Wellington's right at 
Salamanca, thus separating one part of the 
French Army from the other, " having sent 
Pakenham to outflank Thomiéres, Welling- 
ton returned at speed to his position om the 
His battle front was ready, but 


Spain, 


tant. ‘Watch the French through your 
glass, Fitzroy,’ he said to his nephew and 
Aide-de-Camp Somerset. ‘I am going to 
take a rest; when they reach that copse 
near the gap tn the hills, wake me.’ Then 
he lay down In his clo#& on the heath, 
sweet gum-cistus flowers, and 


*THD LIFE OF WELLINGTON; THE RESTO- 
RATION OF THE MARTIAL POWER OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, By the Right Hon. Sir 
Hevbert Maxwell, Two volumes. New York 
and London: Sampson, Low & Co. 


} scandal in 1890. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


‘« Less mere romaice than a picture of ihe life of the period 
and an example of jaith and constancy.” 


” on } }. 
merits that 0 


BOSTON COURIER. 


those who deplore the prevalence of fic- 
tion ; it must be reckoned among Mr. 
CRAWFORD’Sstrongest productions, whether 
considered as a romance, a historical novel, or 
a character study of the most unusual kind ; 
and it is no weak impression that is left by the 
closing words, which point out the true ‘‘ Way 
of the Cross’’ as in men’s souls, and the glory 
of Christ’s resurrection as in the saving of a 
Yet it is no gloomy sermon ; rather ones 
of its author’s most brilliant adventure stories. 
Though the number of copies sold is by no 
means a reliable criterion of the 


note that eight editions of 5,000 each were ex- 
hausted in as many weeks after publication, 
and the one now on sale is the fifty-third thousand 
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Waterloo, 


Mr. Gleig said something about “ Buona- 
parte’s plans of campaign.” ‘‘ Pooh!” inter- 
jected the Duke, *‘he had no general pre- 
conceived idea of a campaign. In one of 
his campaigns, that of 1809, Gen. Wrede, 
the Bavarian, commanded the army until 
the arrival of Buonaparte. When the E:m- 
peror came, Wrede expressed a hope that 
the measures he had taken might be found 
to fall in with his Imperial Majesty's plan 
of campaign. Buonaparte immediately said 
that he never had a general plan of cam- 
paign; that he collected his forces together 
as well as he could, and then acted pro re 
nata, as he thought best, adding that Wrede 
had done exactly what he could have wished 
by concentrating the army as much as pos- 
sible, and handing it over to him to be em. 
polyed according to the circumstances of 
the moment. This,’"’ added the Duke, “1 
had from Wrede himself.””. There is also 
a passage in the Duke's conversations with 
Lady Salisbury which shows that Mr. Ropes 
has put too implicit faith on Lord Elles- 
mere’s interpretation, and that the 7 
fully believed that Napoleon delibe 
tried to force the English and Pru 
asunder. ‘ Napoleon,” said he, ‘‘ committed 
a great mistake in endeavoring to cut in 
between the Prussians and-the English. He 
ought to have gone along the direct road by 
Mons.” 


There never was anything remarkable tn 
the Duke of Wellington as a statesman. 
He was not in the least in touch with the 
requirements of the newer order of things. 
He carried into politics the military idea 
Sir Herbert Maxwell confirms the genuine- 
ness of ** The Letters of the Duke of Well- 
to Miss J.,"” which caused so much 
The author writes, “ There 
the shadow of doubt that all 
in the Duke’s hand,.”” Here 
characteristic anecdotes the 
Duke. There was a debate of the utmost 
importance at the House. The fate of a 
Minister was to be decided. The Duke was 
at dinner at Apsley House: 


Wigton 


remains not 
the letters are 


are two of 


Lord Lyndhurst offered to send early in- 
formation of the result of the division. 

“T am quite satisfied,” said the Duke, 
“to have it when the newspapers come in 
at 10 o'clock. If I could do any good by 
having it earler, I would; but as I[ tan't, 
I'd just as soon wait.”’ 

“ You take things coolly,” interposed Lady 
Salisbury. “I suppese you never lie awake 
with anxiety.” 

“No,” replied the Duke, “I don't like ly- 
ing awake; it does no good. I make a point 
never to lle awake.” 

Apropos of a bill sent his Grace, the Duke 
wrote: 

The Duke of Wellington presents his 
compliments to Mrs. Herrick. His son, the 
Marquis of Douro, is a housekeeper in Bel- 
grave Street. He is not responsible for the 
payment of his washing bills, even to the 
wife of a soldier. It appears to the Duke 
that the reguiar mode of proceeding would 
be to apply to the debtor himself, and, if 
payment should be refused or omitted; to 
enforee the same by all means sanctioned 
by law. This would be a regular mode of 
proceeding. That adopted is impertinent, 
in the real and not offensive meaning of the 
word, 


Prof, Skeat on Language. 

At a recent meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, held in London, Prof. 
Skeat presided. He referred to the cireum- 
stances In which he had taken up the study 
of Anglo-Saxon. It was in 184 when once 
more at Cambridge after three years’ work 
as a country curate, work ending fn an ill- 
ness whieh at one time seemed likely to 
incapacitate him from all future exertion 
At that time the study of phonetics was 
practically unknown in England. That was 
a ~oint which enabled them to see how far 
they had traveled in a forward direction 
during the interval which had elapsed since 
that time. Any one who consulted a work 
which Wustrated the triumpha of English 
scholarship—namely, the New English Dic- 
tlonary now being published at Oxford— 
wortd see that the history of the forms of 
words, and the record of the various sound 
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reader are all present in Via Crucis. 
But there is much more.’’— 
Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


changes which had taken place in our lan- 
Bu > early were well repre- 
sented there, and that the editors were well 
acquainted with all the latest explanations 
of apparent anomalies, 

It was a fact all the most valuable 
improvements made in recent years in the 
nce of etymology had mainly resulted 
from the of phonetics, accompanied 
| by a close and careful observation of the 
Written forms found in our early manu- 
scripts. The teachers of modern languages 
had at last found out the true clue to the 
study—namely, that it was the spoken ut- 
terance which really constituted the word 
and the sentence, and that the written 
characters mere symbols convenient 
for recalling such words and sentences to 
our recollection, but at the same time sub- 
servient and subordinate. He would exhort 
all his hearers to pay the highest regard to 
the actual pronunciation of the spoken 
words, and to seize every opportunity of ad- 
dressing themselves to the ears of their pu- 
pils rather than to their eyes. It was in 
early youth that the ear was most easily 
trained, and those who then neglected to 
train it inflicted upon their pupils a cruel 
wrong. He could recall the time when he 
was perhaps the only serious student of 
Anglo-Saxon in his own college, and now he 
} found among the lists of examiners for the 
mediaeval and modern languages tripos no 
fewer than four distinguished scholars, 
all belonging to Christ’s Colles name- 
| ly, Prof. Hales, Prof. Toller, Mr. Gollancz, 
and Mr. Wyatt. 

He could remember the time when the 
teaching of phonetics was unknown in Eng- 
land, and now they expected all their stu- 
dents to know at least something about the 
pronunciation of Anglo-Saxon and of Mid- 
dle English, and to know it accurately. In 
ist4t there were no English texts be had, 
except such as were published for the older 
prohibitive and even 
were few in number, and sometimes 
very badly edited, and now the Early Eng 
lish Text Society had issued nearly 200 
texts or parts of texts at a very reasonable 
rate. He, therefore, congratulated them 
sincerely on thelr present advantages, 
the extraordinary progress in the teaching 
of English which had taken place in the 
course of a single generation, on the vivid- 
ness and accuracy which had been imparted 
to their teaching by the study of phonetics, 
which, as applied to English, hardly 
short of a new discovery, on the great ad- 
vance made in comparative philology since 
the days of Sleicher and Curtius, and on 
the extraordinary interest newly imparted 
to their studies by the habit of keeping 
their ears open, knowing that the casual 
observation of any illiterate or dialectical 
speaker might at «ny moment throw a clear 
light upon a ificult or obscure sound 
change. In his capacity of President of the 
Philological Society, he wished the asso- 
ciation all prosperity and success 
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as 


occurs in 


Line 


To lay their just hands on that golden key, 
That opes the palace of eternity, 


And a little later in Marvell's “ Flecno"’: 


Now as two instruments to the same key 
Being tuned by art, if the one touched be, 
The other opposite as soon replies, 


These instances are curions, for both be- 
fore and after this time the prevailing pro- 
nmnciation was evidently kay. Herbert 
rhymes the word with way; In “ The Se- 
erets of Angling” (1613) culverkeys ig 
rhymed with rays; in Wither’s “ Mistress 
of Phil’arete,” (1622,) key with day. Dry- 
len, too, und Swift have the same pro- 
nunciation, and not till 1 come to Green's 

|“*Spleen" (1737) do I, after an hour's 
search, find the other. There pleas rhymes 
with keys. This pronunciation must, how- 
ever, have become common soon afterward, 
In Duncombe's * Umitation of Gray's El- 
egy" it is rhymed with me, and Garrick 
rhymes it with flea, which would, I suppose, 
be pronounced then as it ls now. Nares, in 
his “ Elements of Orthoepy,” (14.4, says of 

| the diphthong ey, “ Its proper sound should 

| be that of the long e; this, however, is given 

| to it only in the werd Key; for ley, a field, 
is constanUy written lea.’ 





In a limited edition, on good paper, at- 
» tractively printed and bound, comes a new 
edition of what is probably the first book 
“about books ever written, and also a strong 


plea in defense of book collecting. It seems 
to be very little known to book lovers in 


general, a fact most conclusively proved by 
the small number of editions published and 
the limited number of copies in each. Mr. 
Charles Orr of the Case Library, Cleveland, 


the editor of ‘the present edition, in his |} 


preface very justly remarks that it is sel- 
dom a book with such a great reputation 
1s so neglected by publishers, and, one might 
add, by the public also. 

Finished by De Bury in his manor at 
Auckland on the 24th of January, 1345, 
“The Philobiblon ” was first printed at Co- 
logne in 1473, in a small quarto volume, 
without paging, signatures, or catchwords, 
its printer being said to be G. @ops de 
Enskyrchen, but showing no indication of 
authorship outside the text. This Latin edi- 
tion was frequently reprinted, notably the 
1488 Spires edition, rarer even than the first, 
& very good copy béing in the British Mu- 
seum. There was also an edition printed in 
Paris in 1500, the first editions printed in 
English being those issued at Oxford in 
1598-9, the 1599 edition having prefixed a 
Latin dedicatory letter of four pages ad- 
dressed to Thomas Bodley, in which the 
latter is compared to De Bury, “ for his de- 
votion to literature and his benefactions to 
the university.” 

From this time on until within the present 
century * The Philobiblon "’ was not reprint- 
ed separately, but only as a portion of col- 
lected works. Bvt in 1832 an anonymous 
English translation of “ The Philobiblon,’’— 
*“ London; Printed for Thomas Rodd, 2 Great 
Newport Street, Leicester Square,"’ (8vo, 
pp. vili., 151,)—made its appearance. Lord 
Campbell, in his “ Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors,”’ first volume, 1845, cites this trans- 
lation, but without knowing its author. 
However, it is known to have been the work 
of John Bellingham Inglis, 
student and early printed 
books. Only were issued, 
and this edition has long been out of print 
and very 
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‘tains: ina tren out Hf Iie reneh of the 
‘ordinary book lover. — 


Mr. Orr, the editor of the present edition, 


edged paper and 25 on Japan, claims that 
the Inglis translation, of which this edition 


is a reprint, is, “ with all its faults; more 


spirited, if not so accurate, as the others,’’ 


The editor makes no attempt “to go over 


anew in the introductory matter the. ground 
already s0 well covered by competent 
hands." The present edition contains an in- 
teresting biographical introduction of De 
Bury both as a man and as a book collect- 
or. Of the latter side of his character Mr. 
Orr writes: 


He had by far the best private Morary tn in 
England, and it is written that it containe 
more books than the libraries of all the 
other English Bishops together. He had 
collections of ‘books in each of his resi- 
dences, and they so filled his rooms that his 
friends often had some difficulty in finding 
a place to stand or sit. His love for books 
was not only ardent and sincere, but stands 
out the more clearly because he lived in an 
age and in a country that loved them so lit- 
tle. He knew that his book-collecting pro- 
pensities were obnoxious to the criticisms of 
many, traduced by whose wonderings we 
are sometimes remarked upon for superflu- 
ous earnestness in that matter alone, some- 
times for a display of vanity, and sometimes 
for tmmoderate pleasure in literature. 


The present edition also contains biblio- 
graphical notes of the various editions in 
which ‘‘ The Philobiblon ” has appeared—the 
descriptions being mainly drawn from the 
Thomas and West editions, passing thence 
directly to the English text of ‘“‘ The Philo- 
biblon” itself, there being no Latin text 
given. The book is clearly printed in large, 
bold type and contains attractive head 
bands and tailpieces, and shou!d find its way 
into the libraries of all book lovers to whom 
it is as yet unknown. The binding, pretty, 
brown boarés, with paper label, is particu- 
larly suitable for a book of this description 
and should go far to recommend this edition 
of the work of one who has been called the 
patron saint of English book lovers. 


SHOWETH THAT BOOKS ARE TO BE 
PREFERKED TO RICHES AND 
CORPORAL PLBASURBS, 


If anything whatever, according to a 
degree of value deserves a degree of love, 
the present chapter truly proves the ineffa- 
ble value of books, though its conclusions 
may probably not appear golear to the 
reader; for we do not make use of demon- 
strations in moral subjects, seeing that it is 
the business of a moral man to seek for 
eertainty accordingly as he may have per- 
ceived the nature of the subject to bear it, 
as thearch-philosopher witnesseth, (1. Ethic, 
2. Metaph.;) for Tully neither requires 
Euclid, nor does Euclid put faith in Tully. 
But this, indeed, we endeavor, either logi- 
cally or rhetorically, to inculcate, that 
riches and pleasures of every kind ought 
to give way to books in spiritual mind, 
where the spirit, which is charity, ordain- 
eth charity. 

In the first place, indeed, because 
wisdom {s contained in books than 
tals comprehend, 
in no esteem, 


more 
all mor- 
and wisdom holds riches 
as alleged in the preceding 
chapter. Moreover, Aristotle (Problems, 
Sec. 20, Dis. 11) determines this question, 
viz., upon what account did the ancients 
chiefly appoint prizes for gymnastic and 
corporal exertions, and never decree any 
reward for wisdom? Which question he thus 
solves. In gymnastic exercises the reward 
is better and more eligible than that for 
which it is given; but it is evident nothing 
is better than wisdom; therefore no re- 
ward could have been assigned to wisdom; 
therefore neither riches nor pleasure are 
more excellent than wisdom. Again, that 
friendship is to be preferred to riches none 
but a fool will deny; to this the wisest 
of men bears witness. 3ut the arch- 
philosopher honors truth above friendship, 
and the ancient Zorobabel gives it prece- 
dence over all things; therefore, pleasures 
are inferior to truth. But the Sacred Books 
most powerfully preserve and contain the 
truth; they are assuredly the written truth 
itself; for upon this occasion we do not 
assert the main beams of the books to be 
parts of books, wherefore riches are in- 
ferior to books, more especially as the most 
precious of all kinds of riches are friends, 
(witness Boethius, De Consolatione, B, 2, 
to which, however, the truth of books is 
preferred by Aristotle, But, further, as 
riches are primarily and principally ac- 
knowledged to pertain to the aid of the body 
only, and as the truth of books is the per- 
fection of reason, which is properly named 
the good of mankind, so it appears. that 
books, to a man using them with reason, 
are dearer than riches. Again, that by 
which the faith is most conveniently de- 
fended, most widely diffused, and most 
clearly preached ought to be most beloved 
by a faithful man, and that is the truth of 
which our Saviour 
most evidently figured when, manfully fight- 
ing against temptation, He covered himself 
with the shield of truth, not, indeed, of 
writing of any sort; but promising that 
was about to declare by the sound 
living voice was also written. 
iv 
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pines 
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therefore, nobody doubts that hap- 
; is to be preferred to riches, for hap- 
consistent with the operation of 
the most noble and divine power we possess, 
namely, when the intellect is entirely at 
leisure for the contemplation of the truth 
of knowledge, which is the most delectable 
according to virtue, as the 
prince of philosophers determined in the 
Nicomachian Ethics, B, 10; on which ac- 
count philosophy also appears to possess 
admirable delights from its purity and sta- 
bility, the same author states in the 
sequel, But the contemplation of truth is 
re more perfect than in books, as the 
active imagination kept up by a book does 
not permit the operation of the Intellect 
upon visible truth to be interrupted. For 
which reason books appear to be the most 
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‘ous of knowledge, and as we are able by 


, frost 


— for an indigent man 


than’ to philosophize. (Topics 3.) 


venient masters, as the preceding chapters 


bestow upon them’ not only love but mag- 
isterial honor. 
Finally; as all men by nattre aré. desir- 


books to obtain the knowledge of truth, to 
be chosen before all riches, what man, liv- 
ing according to nature, can be without 
an appetite for books?» But; although we 
may see hogs despise pearls, the opinion of 
a prudent man is in no wise injured by 
that; he wil) not the less purchase prof- 
fered pearls. The library, therefore, of wis- 
dom is more precious than all riches, and 

nothing that can be wished for is worthy 
to be compared with it, (Prov., ili.) Whoso- 
ever, therefore, acknowledges himself to be 
a zealous follower of truth, of happiness, 
of wisdom, of science, or even of the faith, 
must of necessity make himself a lover of 
books. 


OF THOSE WHO OUGHT MOST PARTIC- 
ULARLY TO LOVE BOOKS. 


To him who reeollects what has been said 
it is evident and perspicuous who ought to 
be the greatest lover of books. For who 
stands most in need of wisdom in fulfilling 
the duties of their calling usefully? Those, 
without doubt, who are most firmly bound 
to exhibit the most ready and anxious affec- 
tion of a grateful heart for the sacred ves- 
sels of wisdom. But as Aristotlé, the Phoe- 
bus of philosophers, who is neither mis- 
taken nor to be mistaken in human affairs, 
says in the proem of his metaphysics: “ It is 
the business of a wise man to regulate both 
himself and others properly.” Wherefore 
Princes and prelates, Judges and teachers, 
and all other directors of public affairs 
whatever, as they have need of wisdom be- 
yond other men, s0 they ought to be zealous 
beyond other men about the vessels of wis- 
dom. Boethius indeed emblematically rep- 
resented Philosophy holding a sceptre in her 
left hand and a book in her right; by which 
it ie evidently shown to all men that no one 
can duly govern a State without books. You, 
says Boethius, addressing himself to Philos- 
ophy, sanctioned this axiom by the mouth 
of Plato— that States would be happy if 
those who studied wisdom ruled them, or 
if it could happen that wisdom had the ap- 
pointment of their rulers.” Again, the bear- 
ing of the emblem itself insinuates this to 
us—that inasmuch as the right hand excels 
the left, insomuch a contemplative life is 
more worthy than an active; and at the 
same time it is shown to be the business of 
a wise man first to employ himself in the 
study of truth, and then in the dispensation 
of temporal affairs, each in its turn. We 
read that Philip devoutly returned thanks 
to the gods because they had granted to 
Alexander to be born in the days of Aristo- 
tle, educated under whose tuition he might 
be worthy to govern his paternal kingdom. 
As Phaeton, become the driver of his fa- 
ther’s chariot, was ignorant of its manage- 
ment, and unfortunately administered the 
heat of Phoebus, sometimes at too near and 
sometimes at too remote a distance, he justly 
deserved to be struck with thunder for his 
unsteady driving, and that all below might 
not be put in peril. The histories, both of the 
Greeks and Latins, relate that there were no 


which he is to read all the days of his life. 
Truly, God Himself, who made, and daily 
and individually fashions the hearts of men, 
had sufficiently known the slipperiness of 
human memory, and the instability of vir- 
tuous intentions in mankind. For which rea- 
son it was His will that there should be a 
book, an antidote, as it were, to all evil, of 
which He ordered the continued reading and 
the most wholesome daily food of 
the spirit by which the understanding, being 
refreshed and neither enervated nor doubt- 
fearless in action. 
elegantly touches 
“ Policraticon,” (Lib. 4.) To 
sorts of men who are distin- 
guished by the tonsure of clerical name 
against the fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters 
of this book complained are bound to ren- 
to 
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OF HANDLING BOOKS IN A CLEANLY 
AND KEEPING THEM 
IN ORDER. 

We not only set before ourselves a serv- 
ice to God, in preparing volumes of new 
books, but we exercise the duties of a holy 
piety if we first handle so as not to injure 
them to their proper 
them to undefiling 
in their 
and repose 
up in their repost- 
Truly, next to the vestments and 
dedicated to the body of the Lord, 
books deserve to be most decorously 
handled by the clergy, upon which injury 
is inflicted as often as they 
touch them with a dirty hand. Wherefore 
we hold it expedient to exhort students 
upon various negligences, which can always 
be avoided, but which are wonderfully in- 
jurtous to books. 

In the first place, then, let there be a 
mature decorum in opening and closing of 
volumes, that they may neither be 
clasped with precipitous haste, 
after 


MANNER, 
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while held tn the wand, 
security when lald 


them, 
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tories. 
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holy 


presume to 


un- 
nor’ thrown 

inspection without being duly 

it is necessary that a book 
much more carefully preserved 
than a shoe. But school folks are in gen- 
eral perversely educated, and if not re- 
strained by the rule of their superiors, are 
puffed up with infinite absurdities; they act 
with petulance, swell with presumption, 
judge of everything with certainty, and are 
inexperienced tn anything. 

You will perhaps see a stiff-necked youth 
lounging sluggishly in his study. While the 
pinches him in Winter time, 
pressed with cold, his watery nose drops, 


aside 
closed, for 
should be 
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reign, commands him to have the book of | ices to the precious volumes. The cleanlf- 
Divine law written out for himself, accord- | ness of delicate hands, as if scabs and pus- 
ing to the copy set forth by the priest, in| tules could not be characteristics, might 
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‘with his handkerchief till it has moistened 
the book beneath it with its vile dew. For 
such a one I would substitute a cobbler’s 
apron in the place of his book. He has a 
nail like a giant's, perfumed with stinking 
| ordure, with which he points out the place 
\.of any pleasant subject. He distributes in- 
numerable straws in various places, with 
the ends in sight, that he may recall by the 
mark what memory cannot retain. 
These straws, ywhich the stomach of the 
book never digests, and which nobody, takes 
out, at first distend the book from its ac- 
<ustomed closure, and being carelessly left 
to oblivion, at*last becéme putrid. He is 
not ashamed to eat fruit and cheese over 
an open book, and to transfer his empty 
cup from side to side upon it, and because 
he has not his almsbag at hand, he leaves 
the rest of the fragments in his books. He 
never ceases to chatter with eternal gar- 
Tulity to his Companions, and while he ad- 
duces a multitude of reasons void of phys- 
ical meaning, he waters the book spread 
out upon his lap with the sputtering of his 
saliva. What is worse, he next reclines 
with his elbows on the book, and by a short 
study invites a long nap, and by way of re- 
pairing the wrinkles, he twists back the 
margins of the leaves to the no small detri- 
ment of the volume. He goes out in the 
rain and returns, and now flowers make 
their appearance upon our soil. Then the 
scholar we are describing, the neglector ra- 
ther than the inspector of books, stuffs his 
volume with firstling violets, roses, and 
quadrifoils. He will next apply his wet 
hands, oozing with sweat, to turning over 
the volumes, then beat the white parch- 
ment all over with his dusty gloves, or hunt 
over the page, line by line, with his fore- 
finger covered with dirty leather. Then, as 
the flea bites, the holy book is thrown 
aside, which, however, is sc: cely closed 
Once in a month, and is so swelled with the 
dust that has fallen into ft that it will not 
yield to the efforts of the closer. 

But impudent boys are to be spec ially re- 
strained from meddling with books, who, 
when they are learning to draw the forms 


books are allowed them, begin to become 
incongruous annotators, and wherever they 
perceive the broadest margin about the text 
they furnish it with a monstrous alphabet 
or their unchastened pen immediately pre- 
sumes to draw any other frivolous thing 
whatever that occurs to their imagination. 
There the Latinist, there the Sophist, there 
every sort of unlearned scribe tries the 
goodness of his pen, which we have fre- 
quently seen to be most injurious to the 
fairest volumes, both as to utility and 
price. There are also certain thieves who 
enormously dismember books by cutting off 
the side margins for letter paper, leav- 
ing only the letters or text, or the fly- 
leaves, put in for the preservation of the 
book, which they take away for various 
uses and abuses, which sort 
ought to be prohibited under 
anathema, 

But it is altogether befitting the decency 
of a scholar that washing should 
fail precede reading, as often as he 
from his meals to study, 
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turn 
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capital lest he pollute 
ment with his wet fingers, 
touches. whatever he 
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THE TRANSVAAL, 


Two Books Treating of the Co:ntry 
Before and After the Great Trek.” 


Mr. W. Broderick-Cloete, the 
the late Hon. Henry Cloete, who edits 
grandfather's lectures, writes in his preface 
that “‘ just because the book is a condensed 
and dispassionate statement of facts, from 
which inference and comment have been ex- 
cluded, with singular care, it requires to 
be read with intelligent attention. But if 
attention and some moderate ex- 
ercise of political imagination, it will en- 
able the candid student to understand the 
clash of conflicting interests and incompat- 
ible ideals which has created the South 
African question as we know it to-day.” 

The editor of this volume certainly is im- 
partial. There have been many blunders on 
the part of the English Colonial Office. Lib- 
erty may be a fine thing, but license is not. 
When England took over the Cape Colony, 
“the farmers in the rural districts had been 
demoralized by the habit of receiving grants 
of blocks of from ten to thirty square miles 
for single farms. Civilization and even 
government loses its hold upon a population 
so scattered. The farmers had to 
cultivate according to civilized methods, and 
had relapsed into a purely pastoral and 
even nomadic life. The territory had be- 
come too small for this wasteful coloniza- 
tion, and the Boer habitually encroached, 
both temporarily and permanently, upon 
the lands of the surrounding tribes. These 
tribes made reprisals, especially as the 
treatment accorded them was unusually 
severe.”’ 

Treks on the part of the Boers have been 
numerous. In 1836 many of the Boers 
crossed the Vaal and reached what is 
known to-day as the “ Trans-Vaal” coun- 
try In 1843 there were two other treks, 
one of these working its way further north 
into the Transvaal. By trek is meant mi- 
gration. 

The harsh ways of the Boers Mr. Broder- 
ickCloete comments on in this manner: 
“This is the kernel of the South African 
question. The Boer farmers tenaciously 
clung to their supposed rights, to take as 
much land as they pleased, shooting as 
many of the owners as they thought fit, 
and in districts which were not under the 
contro] of the British Government.” A 
constant grievance on the part of the 
Boers was that the Colonial Office did not 
their cause. The Government in 
England ‘recoiled from the limitless re- 
sponsibilities thus entailed.” When the 
Boers asked for money indemnities for 
losses brought about by their own actions, 
they became furious when no attentton was 
paid to their claims. Unquestionably there 
were many grievances the Boers suffered 
from. After no end of trouble the slave 
question was somehow brought to a close. 
The emancipation act took place in 1833, 
and £20,000,000 was promised, so that the 
owners of the Hottentot or other slaves 
should be paid for them Methods were, 
however, used in England, by means of 
which but a fraction of the original sum 
granted was paid the owners. The conse- 
quence was that many of the Cape Town 
people were ruined. There never has been 
any love lost between the South Africans 
and the missionaries. The Boer would not 
brook any interference on the part of the 
missionary. Perhaps in many cases, through 
excess of zeal, the missionary did more 
harm than good. Many false charges were 
brought up against the Boers which were 
conducive of trouble. At the same time we 
are not to suppose that the colonists were 
gentle in the treatment of the natives. 

In his lectures the late Hon. Henry Cloete, 
who was High Commissioner for Natal 
from 1843 to 1844, says that the causes 
which in his opinion brought about the bad 
feeling were the Hottentot, the slave, and 
the Kafir question. The Kafir matter cer- 
tainly showed stupidity, or something worse, 
on the part of the home Government. The 
Secretary for the Colonies, Lord Glenelg, 
upheld the Kafirs in their war with the 
Boers. His lordship concluded a dispatch 
in this way: “ Through a long eeries of 
years the Kafirs had an ample justification 
of war. The original justice is on the part 
of the conquered (the Kafirs) and not (of) 
the victorious party,“ (the Boers.) Perhaps 
this declaration of Lord Glenelg’s never has 
been forgotten, 

The book ts a valuable one, for it shows 
what were the true beginnings of the bad 
feeling. The Boers, to progressive. English- 
men, could never have been pleasant neigh- 
bors. They acted as barriers to an ad- 
vancing civilization, The writer of these 
lectures, embodied in the volume, describes 
the causes which led up to the Great Trek. 
He may have feared trouble yet to come 
between two sets of people so entirely an- 
tagonistic. The gold discoveries came long 
after his time. It is always risky to be 
prephetic. Mr. William Broderick-Cloete 
writes: “‘ Once rid of a corrupt and arrogant 
oligarchy, and largely of extraneous origin, 
and of its fantastic dreams of an African 
dominion, there fs no reason to doubt that 
the mixed races of the Transvaal will range 
themselves peaceably side by side with their 
brethren of the Cape and Natal.” 

Mr. J. P. Fitzpatrick’s “The Transvaal 
from Within” begins where “ The Great 
Trek” closes. Mr. Fitzpatrick is a South 
African by birth. He has resided in the 
Transvaal since 1844, and was secretary of 
the Reform Committee, and “ suffered un- 
der the disability of President Kriiger’s 
three years’ ban.” As an HEnglishman 
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born, Mr. Fitzpatrick does not pretend to 
be impartial. He has felt ‘the injustice 
and indignity of the position.’ 

The 
happened in manifesto, published 
by the Chairman the National Union, 
was handed to President Kriiger. 
reading a translation of the document. he 
remarked grimly, “ Their rights! Yes, 
they'll get them—over my dead body!” 
Volumes of explanation could not better 
illustrate the Boer attitude policy 
toward the English-speaking immigrants. 
That English nobleman who said to Kriig- 
er, ‘‘ My father was a 
and twice Viceroy of Ireland,’ had for 
ply, “ And my father was a shepherd.” 
Fitzpatrick writes: 

It was’ not pride rebuking pride; it was 
the ever-present fact which would not have 
been worth mentioning but for the sug- 
gestion of the antithesis. He, too, was a 
shepherd and a peasant. It may be that 
he knows what is good and right for his 
own people, and he may not; but he is 
sure that to educate is to emancipate, to 
broaden their views would be to break 
down the defenses of their prejudices, and 
to let in the leaven would be to swamp 
forever the party, which is to him greater 
than the State. 

Certainly antipathies have done their very 
worst in South Africa.’ The Boer sees to- 
day with the eyes of a man born a century 
ago. No matter how far the trekking car- 
there was the hated Englishman 
after him. There are few English- 
to-day who do not 
was mainly responsible 
ent terrible conflict. The English 
at Majuba and Laing’s Nek, though 
fights, rankied in English minds. 


No doubt British Ministers, conscious 
of an act of supreme self-restraint and 
magnanimity, believed that some reciprocal 
justice would be evoked. At any rate, it is 
possible that this was the reason which 
guided them, and not the 
indifference to the fate of Britieh subjects 
and the future of South Africa. In 
cases, however, they must have forgotten 
“the fault of the Dutch "—which Andrew 
Marvell's couplet has recorded—"' giving too 
little and asking too much.” The Transvaal 
Boers are a very practical people, and no 
matter what they may receive or how they 
get it, whether by way of diplomacy or 
barter or the accident of good luck or 
deed of gift, they never neglect to press 
and scheme for more. It is an unpleasant | 
feature in the Boer character, prominent 
alike in personal and general relations, be- 
gotten mayhap of hard life, constant strug- 
gle, and lack of education and its softening 
and elevating influence. 
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Events have shown that the fighting pow- 
ers of the Boers have been underestimated. 
The author writes: 

The Boer military power has been 
called the biggest unpricked bubble in the 
world. * * * It is not possible to say, 
with due regard to their records, that they 
are not a courageous people. Individual 
bravery of the kind which takes no heed 
of personal risk, reckless, heroic dash, they 
have not, nor do they pretend to have. 
Their system is entirely otherwise. They 
do not seek fighting for fighting’s sake. 
They do not like exposing themselves to 
risk and danger. * * * Where they have 
been able to choose their own positions, or 
where they have been stimulated by pre- 
vious successes, they have done all that 
could be possibly asked of them. 

As the book under notice bears the date 
of July, 1890, the military judgment of the 
author will not impress the reader. That 
“military bubble’ has so far withstood the 
pricking. We shall learn later how much 
the Boers are indebted to foreign talent. 
European mercenaries carry out their busi- 
ness as fully to-day as in the times of 
mediaeval Italy. The great blunder of the 
English has been to underestimate the mili- 
tary strength of the Boers. The policy of 
“souttle and abandonment” as carried out 
by Gladstone absolutely did harm. With- 
out “shame or scruple” {ft threw over all 
who were not Boers. The “‘ Civis Romanus ” 
idea was not considered. It was nothing 
short of desertion. The Boers now held the 
English with contempt. They at once took 
advantage of the situation. They turned 
the tables. Their policy was one of take; 
they never gave anything. Franchise was 
denied or granted under great difficulties. 
The Uitlander was to pay taxes and have 
no power of voting. Nothing could have 
been more galling to an Englishman or an 
American than to be subjected to the rule 
of a lot of ignorant demagogues. Then 
there were monopolies granted, which 
clogged the wheels of trade. There was no 
justice worthy of the name. We are not in- 
clined to credit the stories that Kriiger 
profited by the monopolies he enforced. 
What some of the thoughtful ones believed 
is that the President of the Transvaal was 
making ready for the fight which he was 
certain would come on before long, and 
which he would force. 

This is often heard: ‘‘ Why are these for- 
eigners making such a row? They never 
were invited.” This is a Chinese way of 
looking at matters. Mr, Fitzpatrick writes 
that when Mr. Kriiger was in London and 
sorely in want of funds, but having certain 
gold mine concessions to give, he, ‘in be- 
half of the republic,” published “in the 
London press the cordial invitation and wel- 
come and the promise of rights and protec- 
tion to all who would come,” 

One subject Mr. Fitzpatrick dwells on is 
a matter not so clearly understood by us 
as it should be. More than once the Eng- 
lish Government has stood between the 
Boers and the natives. Certainly, if not for 
the English armed forces, the Boers, or at 
least a large number of them, would have 
been exterminated. Not so much stress ts 
to be put on the fact that at one time the 
Transvaal Government was actually bank- 
rupt, when it had a large outstanding for- 
eign indebtedness. It was again the very 
much abused English who helped the Boer. 
Unquestionably there has been much in- 
gratitude shown on the part of the Boer. 
That is what Mr. Fitzpatrick means when 
he writes that the policy of the Boer has 
been one of take, “they never gave any- 
thing.” 

Certain unpleasant ways or manner of 
speech are peculiar to President Kriiger, 
Once visiting Kriigersdorp, a place near 
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“An cadaring piece of work of decided and striking strz ngth.?” 


—American, Philadelphia, 


Carvel. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL.  cioth, $1.50. 
Published June 1. 


**RICHARD CAR- 
VEL is delighting and 
amazing the novel read- 
ers of both England and 
| America. . itis 
| @ tale that every one 
should read for its pic- 
turesque chronicle of 
important events, as 
well as for a delightful 

story which possesses 
‘many of the highest 
| qualities of romance.’ 
—Self Culture. 

“ Fullof good things, 
|» « « suberesting, vtv- 
td and picturesque.’’— 
The London Datly Tel 
egraph. 

“A tremendously 
good story.” — Review 
| of Reviews. 

**RICHARD CAR- 
VEL is emphatically a 
book that commands 
MIGMIOR:: 5. RR 
must be put among the 
best of recent 
American histori- 
cal novels.’’—Spring- 
| field Republican’ 
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of cessation. 


Twenty-FourtH Epition, 


Issued on the first of 
year when only summer novels are supposed 
to command attention, 
novel received a recognition which has never 
been equalled in promptness and complete- 
Its standard quality of workmanship 
throughout, the vigor and vividness of its de- 
scriptions, besides its thoroughly entertaining 
plot, are only apart of its double value. 
Churchill has made a thorough study of the 
political, social and economic facts of the time 
which he depicts, and the result is a wonder- 


fully consistent social and historical study, yet, 


less “ a tremendously good story ”’ 
ing the tests of a standard novel. 


The selling qualities of a novel do not prove 
everything, yet it is interesting 


its sale has exceeded 300,000, with no prospect 


310TH THOUSAND. 


** RICHARD CAR. 
VEL stands forth alone 
of all the great success- 
es of the past year asa 
thoroughly good piece 
of workmanship, . . 
the work of a_ true 
lover and a master of 
his art, the only one 
which can hope for 
any permanence in 
American literature.” — 
Literary Review. 


June, at a time of 
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Mr. 


* A fascinating book. 
. It is long since 
we read so natural, so 
graphic, so absorbing a 
Story.” — The living 
Church. 


“RICHARD CAR- 
VEL is original in con- 
ception; in execution, 
comprehensive and 
faithful, while in_ its 
grasp and portrayal of 
life and character it has 
distinct merit and origi- 
nality.””— The Library 
“Bulletin. 
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and “ unregenerated aliens’ were ‘present, 
the President thus addressed the concourse: 
“ Burghers, friends, thieves, murderers, 
newcomers, and others.” The President of 
the South African Republic does not be- 
lieve in the old maxim that “it is easier 
to catch flies with honey than with vine- 
gar.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick gives in fullest detail all 
the particulars of the Jameson raid. He 
devotes four chapters to the subject. Mrs. 
Lionel Phillips’s book finds its fullest sub- 
stantiation in what Mr. Fitzpatrick writes 
about the bad treatment the prisoners were 
subjected to. The man is cold-blooded, in- 
deed, who does not see with regret the 
blood spilled in this contest. We must, 
however, understand what has brought 
about this dreadful strife. Here is a man 
who wants to resist the incoming tide of 
civilization, an ocean he can never check. 
This is the fight for human progress. If 
England is to blame, so are we for our war 
with Spain, 


A Trio of French Engravers of 


Portraits in Miniature.* 

Since the appearance in THE New Yor«K 
Tmes SATURDAY Review for Aug. 19 of an 
article on “* Book Lovers’ Books,” referring 
to those written and privately published 
by Mr. William Loring Andrews of this 
city, a new volume has appeared, the fif- 
teenth Mr. Andrews has so far issued. The 
present volume, “A Trio of Bighteenth 
Century French Engravers of Portraits in 
Miniature,” is from a typographical stand- 
point—where all are so nearly perfect— 
among the best yet issued. The work of 
the Gilliss Press, the entire edition is print- 
ed on a Japan paper, of a peculiarly heavy 
quality, the tone and finish of which ts ex- 
quisite. It is said that further importa- 
tions of this paper, which is of the finest 
imaginable quality, has been forbidden by 
the Japanese Government, It is perhaps 
partly due to the peculiar quality of this 
paper that both the plates and the letter- 
press itself, which, like all of Mr. Andrews’s 
books, is notable for the perfect adjustment 
of type spacing, and margin, come out so 
beautifully. It is work of which any press 
may well be proud, and reflects the greatest 
credit upon all concerned. 

The trio of artists, with whom the book 
is concerned, consists of Etienne Ficquet, 
Pierre Savat, and Jean Baptiste de Grate- 
loup, lists of the portraits engraved by 
these men being given in the book, as well 
as blographical sketches of the artists and 
beautiful specimens of their work. 

The first portion of the book, a long in- 
troduction, is in some ways of the most 
importance, containing as it does a com- 
plete résumé of “ the art of taking impres- 
sions on paper from engraved metal plates,”’ 
beginning with its early use, its first begin- 
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IN MINIATURE. By William Loring An- 
drews. Privately Printed. Edition, 161 copies 
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iow “like the ‘ain of | the work at engrav- 
ing, being lost in the remote past. Its in- 
vention is ascribed by Vassari to Finguera, 
a Florentine enameler, goldsmith, and 
worker in niello, who about the middle of 
the fifteenth century disclosed the inven 
tion to his fellow-countrymen, Baldinl 
Sandro Botticelli, and Mantegna, by whom 
the new art was developed until it reached 
a high point of perfection in the work of 
Mare Antonio Raimondi. It is certain, how- 
ever, ‘that the transition from engraving 
on wood to engraving on metal followed 
closely upon, if it were not coeval with, the 
change from wooden blocks to metal types 
for letterpress printing.” 

The whole account of the probable inven- 
tion of the art of engraving on metal, which 
by some authorities is claimed to have re- 
sulted from a lucky accident, down through 
its gradual development and perfection, will 
be found of the greatest interest. 

Mr. Andrews also gives, for the use of those 
who lack such technical knowledge, a brief 
and concise description of the principal 
methods “by which prints are produced 
from engraved metal surfaces, * * * the 
English terms used to denote the different 
styles of engraving and their equivalent in 
French, as they have become in a measure 
interchangeable in artistic parlance.”’ 

The importance of this part of the book 
is shown by the extent of ground covered, 
which includes line-engraving, stipple, etch- 
ing, dry point, soft ground etching, mezzo- 
tint, aquatint, color prints, xylography, and 
lithography—all not only clearly defined in 
all the operations, but many of them illus- 
trated by beautifully reproduced examples 
of the different classes defined. 

As would be expected in an Andrews book, 
the different full-page and other plates in 
this volume are of the greatest artistic 
beauty, and include an example of fine 
color printing, a reproduction in fac simile 
of a water color done for Mr. Andrews by 
George H. Boughton, R. A., “ The Banks 
of the Hudson."’ The book, which is dedl- 
cated to “ The Society of the Iconophiles of 
New York, in recognition of its efforts to 
revive the declining art of engraving,” has 
a beautiful title page engraved on copper 
by E. D. French, as well as twenty-five or 
more other illustrations, all so beautiful, 
both in subject and execution, it is extreme- 
ly difficult to individualize. But, perhaps, 
the most pleasing of all are the portraits of 
Wycherley, Voltaire, Mme. de Maintenon, 
Rousseau, and Fénelon. Even a hasty in- 
spection of this beautiful volume will show 
how successfully it represents the highest 
perfection attainable in fine bookmaking, 


the resukt being a volume all book lovers 
must wish to possess. 


Ne Hypocrite. 

From Sir Algernon West's ‘* Recollections.” 

Lord Orford was invited to become Prest- 
dent of the Norwich Bible Society—an ap- 
plication from which he thought his well- 
known character should have exempted 
him. He replied: “I have long been ad- 
dicted to the gaming table. I have lately 
taken to the turf. I fear I frequently 
blaspheme. But I have never’ distributed 
religious tracts. All this was known to 
‘you and your society, Paar 
which you vin Ink me a fit pou nwenenion to 
Expiident. forgive your h 
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MODERN BOOKBINDING. 


All bindings may be roughly divided 
into two classes, commercial or trade 
bindings, and library or extra binding, 
great strides having been made in both 
during the past few years. Now it is pos- 
sible to find, even in ordinary cloth bind- 
ing, a book which will lie open of itself 
without any pressure of thumb or finger; 
a book which can be readily handled 
without danger of breaking its back and 
which, with ordinarily good usage, can 
be depended upon to keep its shape for a 
long period, if not always. Fortunately, 
too, this free opening is not only much 
more convenient and pleasant to read, 
but, as an old New York binder who may 
well be called the Nestor of his trade 
has sald, “is far stronger, and will give 
much greater service in wear and tear 
than one you have to grip with thumb 
and finger, and hold with more or less 
pressure, until you are tired and out of 
patience and thus forcibly its 
back.” 

It is very apparent to us all what an 
immense difference there is in the bind- 
ing of the various books in our own pos- 
session, both in the elements of strength, 
good forwarding, and beauty of. decora- 
tlon, but equally so in the ease or diffi- 
eulty with which certain are 
opened and held in position while read- 
ing them. 


break 


books 


That all bookbinding is a complicated 
and difficult operation is proved by the 
number and importance of the various 
steps involved in its operations; such as 
folding, beating and pressing, collating, 
sewing, papering, rounding, backing, cut- 
ting, squaring of boards, gilding or col- 
oring of edges, headbanding, lining of 
back, covering and _finishing—besides 
many less important operations, upon the 
perfection of each of which details the 
excellence of the other results depends to 
a greater or less extent. 

In fine bookbinding, the modern work- 
er carries into execution about the same 
his 
methods and tools being practically the 


principles as did the ancient binder, 


same as those in use centuries ago. The 


beating hammer, the sewing frame, the 


forwarder’s hammer, the laying 


the 


press, 


and cutting plow, well as the 
his fillets 
almost identical with those employed in 


The greatest differ- 


as 


finisher’s tools and rolls—are 


his craft ages ago. 
between old and new work will be 


found to lie in the greater exactness and 


ence 


neatness of the latter, while the former 
may perhaps claim greater strength and 


solidity. The sewing of old volumes is 


often as good to-day as it was hundreds } 


While the old binder aimed 
first of all at strength, his workmanship 


of years ago. 


ofien showed a crudity not apparent in 
modein Miss the 

known that 
execution at the present day is in a very 


work. Prideaux, well- 


woman binder, thinks our 
high state of development, but that thor- 
artistic and satisfactory binding 


be 


oughly 


can done ‘until design goes 


hand 


now 


never 


leaves nothing to be desired; for 


accomplished craftsmanship is only ad- 


in hand with the execution, which | 





mirable when it interprets happy inven- | 


tion. all of decorative 


from 


In departments 


we eP€ 


the traditions of the past, but 


the same inability to escape | 
in 


none has there been such servile copying | 


of the old models as in the decoration of 
hogks.”’ 

But te 
this subject of the 
of books 

rowing more and more original all 
to the 
binders like Cobden-Sanderson 
Pri herself—let 


ihe 


aving quite out of the question 
decoration—the finish- 
ing which, 


to he 


by the way, seems 


the time, due in great measure 


efforts of 


and Miss leaux us 


are principal steps in 


getting 
es in proper condition for such dec- 


Perhaps four divisions will 


er all the necessary steps in book- 


binding: T 
the 
finishing, 
first 


he preparing or getting ready; 
the 
The 
the 


forwarding; the covering, and 


or decoration of the cover. 


step involves the folding of 


sheets, or, if a book is to be rebound, its 


pulling to pieces, and the heating, 


| largely governs its flexibility and dura- | 


| lish 


see : 


press- | 


| ishing 


ing, inserting of illustrations, and finally 
its collation and sewing. Mr. William 
Matthews, the well-known binder, says 
that three of the most important princi- 
ples of a well-bound book are solidity, 
strength, and flexibility: 


So important are these, I care not how 
handsomely the cover is finished, wheth- 
er by a Trautz, a Capé, or a Lortic, the 
binding will be lamentably deficient if 
these principles are not observed—a care- 
ful master-binder gives this department 
his chief care, directing the initiatory 
parts of the work with an intelligent 
foresight of the ultimate requirements of 
the binding. The success of his work- 
manship very largely depends on the 
volume being properly prepared, 


On the proper folding of its pages de- 
pend equality of margins and square- 
ness of pages, and careful collation, both 
before and after binding, is necessary to 
see that each leaf is perfect and all por- 
tions of the volume not only present but 
in their proper place. 
found to take the place of the old beat- 
ing hammer, no process of pressing or 


rolling doing the work with half its thor- | 


oughness. In the all-important branch of 
sewing, strength and flexibility are the 
main principles involved: 


Strength is the first principle in bind- 
ing. We all acknowledge its importance; 
it is, in fact, the economy of the whole 
art. Flexibility, however, is necessary to 
the convenient and comfortable use of 
any book; it is a luxurious quality. In 
the perfect binding of any book both 
these principles must be carried out in 
the execution; the sheets must be firm- 
ly and permanently secured, and yet the 
volume, when bound, must open flexibly 
and freely. To insure the observance of 
both these principles in the sewing is a 
difficult problem for the binder to solve. 


It is said that all books bound in Paris 
—in crushed levant—are rigid and diffi- 
cult to open; it even being said that such 
books are not meant to be read, the 
French binders preferring to preserve the 
beauty of the finished of their 
bindings, which free opening will slight- 
ly wrinkle, thus destroying the fine fin- 
ish of such leather, rather than to give 
us the comfort and luxury of a flexible 


backs 


binding. 
However, when 
accomplished, it ends the 
preparatory department. If properly pre- 
pared the volume will solidity 
through the thorough beating and press- 
ing of the sheets, and strength and flexi- 
bility through the proper sewing of such 


the sewing is finally 
work in the 


possess 


sheets. The next step in the binding of 


a book is its forwarding: 


The term forwarding is somewhat tech- 
nical, and implies that the volume in 
this department is forwarded from the 


preparing to the finishing. The processes | 


here are largely mechanical, in distinc- 
tion from the finishing; they are more 
dependent on the skill of the hand than 
of the head. The chief principle involved 
is trueness. Forwarding is literally the 
forming or shaping of the book. 


It may at first be thought that forward- 


ing is not so important a branch of bind- | 


but let a book be 
prepared never so well, and its sewing be 


ing as are the others; 


done to perfection, if the book is not in 
its turn the 
can only be a clumsy volume, let its fin- 
the work of Trautz- 
Bauzonnet themselves. 


properly forwarded, result 


have been 
The main opera- 
tions in forwarding include the glueing, 
and backing of the 
papers, 


volumes, 
the 
squaring and lacing in of the boards, and 


rounding, 
the attaching of the end 
the cutting of the edges. A well-known 
binder says that strength and flexibility 
are dependent to some degree on the for- 
covering 


warding and 


“strength om the thorough rubbing 


good and hot glue between the sections, 
back preparatory to 
upon trueness in all its details depends 
the success, so far as appearance goes, of 


all volumes. 


The next step is the proper covering of | 


the of 


this 


material 
Tn 
back 


a book with which its 
consist. 


of 


binding is to 


proper lining the of a volume 


bleness. A book with unlined back—in 


which condition you will often find Eng- | 


commercial bindings—will be 
tremely flexible, but liable to grow weak 
after only a short use and perhaps even 
break. Usually a single lining and the 
cover will insure both strength and flexi- 
bility, but additional linings will add to 
the former quality, at the same time de- 
creasing the flexibility of the binding. 
forwarded, and 
called 


although it may yet have to pass through 


A book once prepared, 


covered may properly be bound, 


the hands of the finisher. However im- 


portant the last step may be—for finish- 


ing is of course an art and one in a very | 


high state of development, while 


warding is simple handicraft—yet Wwith- | 


Nothing has been | 
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| at 


processes; | 
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covering.” But | 


| printed at Zion 
| never completed. 


step the | 


exe | 


for- | 


out excellence in such craftsmanship, the 
most beautiful decoration can do but lit- 
tle toward the real beauty and value of 
a volume, which will explain the remark 
so often made, that “ So-and-so finishes 
beautifully, but his forwarding is poor’— 
or, perhaps, that you can depend upon 
another man to prepare and forward a 
book properly, but that his finishing will 
show little originality. 
That our bookbinding, 
commercial, has been and 
rapid progress toward ultimate perfec- 
tion is quite evident. Indeed, it is only 
within the lifetime of most of us that 
binding as an art hag flourished to any 
extent in America. Those of us who have 
seen the fine specimens of recent book- 
binding shown at the Grolier Club and 
the exhibitions of such work given by the 
Scribners, Bonaventure, and others of the 
leading booksellers, have realized how 
much such exhibitions have encouraged 
our native as well as the best foreign 
binders to greater excellence in all de- 
partments of their craft—in the prepar- 
ing, forwarding, and covering of books, 
as well as in the finishing of such work. 
We have all noticed, too, how certain of 
such exhibits are mainly valuable as 
striking examples of “ how not to do it.” 
Granting, then, the great advance in 
knowledge and in ability to execute good 
bindings—knowledge evidenced both on 
the part of the binder and by the public 
for whom he works—may we not feel 
confident that greater and greater ad- 


beth fine and 
is making 


vances toward ultimate perfection may 


be confidently looked for, the example 


of good results in fine bindings having a 
more or less direct bearing upon the or- 
dinary trade or-commercial work, which, 
also, Is constantly growing in strength, 
flexibility, and beauty of design. 


MISS GOULD’S GIFT TO THE PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY. 


The gift of the Berrian collection of 
works on Mormonism to the New York 
Public Library by Miss Helen M. Gould is 
an important addition to the resources 
which that library can offer to the student 
of human errors. This collection was be- 
gun over forty years ago by Charles L. 
Woodward, the well-known bookseller of 
Nassau Street, and was sold by him in 
1880, the catalogue being entitled Bibli- 
othiea (sic) Scallawagiana. The greater 
part of the collection came into the posses- 
sion of William Berrian, a merchant of 
this.city, who amused himself for the next 
sixteen years in extending and enlarging it. 
The result is a library of about 800 books 
and pamphlets, which gives the most com- 
plete history in existence of the rise, prog- 
ress, and present condition of Mormonism | 
in all its aspects. Of especial interest are 
the early newspapers and scrapbooks of 
newspaper clippings, covering the period 
1840 to 1860, and the documents relating to 
the early history of Utah. 

The oldest book in the collection is “A 
narrative (sic) of the life of Solomon Mack 
* * * with the extraordinary manner in 
which he was converted, &c.,"’ printed at | 
Windsor about 1810. Solomon was the fath- 
of Lucy Mack, the mother of Joseph 
Smith, the founder of Mormonism. He 
printed this little book when he was seven- 
ty-five years old, as an appeal for charity. 
He saw visions, and depicts himself as the 
sort of person that Lombroeo might say 
was the kind of grandfather the Mormon 
prophet ought naturally to have had. 

Of course the collection contains the first 
edition of the ‘‘ Book of Mormon," printed 
Palmyra, N. Y., in 1880—and several | 
other editions, including copies in the 
French, German, and Spanish languages. 
Much more important than the “ Book of | 
Mormon ” for an understanding of the Mor- | 
belief is the ‘ Book of the Doctrine 
Covenants,"’ of which the collection 
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the 


Commandments for 
the Chureh of Christ,’ 
in 1833, but which was 
It is curious that there | 
is just now in New York, for sale, what is 
claimed to be the original manuscript of 
the 300k of Mormon,” and it to be 
hoped that it will added to this collec- 


of 
of 


rare ‘* Book 
Government 


is 
be 
tion, 

Among the rare books relating to the | 
early history of Mormonism to be found | 
here is the ‘ Document containing the cor- 
respondence, orders, &c., in relation to the 
disturbances with the Mormons, and the | 
evidence given before the Hon, Austin H. 
King, Judge of the Fifth Judicial Circuit 
of the State of Missouri * * * Nov. 12, 
1838, on the trial of Joseph Smith, Jr., and 
others, for high treason, &c.”" Printed at 
Fayette, Mo., 1841. 

But from the historical point of view, the | 
most important part of the collection con- | 
the files of early newspapers and 
journals, including ‘‘ Times and Seasons,” 
Nauvoo, 1839-46; Eveni and Morning | 
Star, Independence, 1852-3; Nauvoo Neigh- 
bor, 1843-5, and other numbers of Nauyoo 
papers, early numbers of The Desert News, 
and the large scrapbook of 
which contain a number of autograph let- 


sists of 


clippings 


| ters, portraits, &c. 


Miss Gould's decision to place this collec- 
where it will become most accessible 
and students was a very wise | 
the New York Public 


tion 
to scholars 
one. Her choice of 


| hope to rest there 


| 
| who 
| giese 


|} ing 


| ’ 
| nyson’s 


| “ Hitch your wagon to a star,” and 


| gels cease 


| first 


Library for this purpose was clearly the 
best that she could have made. It seems 
superfluous to say that the thanks of the 
public arm due to Miss Gould for her valua- 
ble gift. The public has become so well ac- 
customed to thanking Miss Gould for en- 
lightened and beneficent deeds that it 
scarcely needs to be reminded of its duty 
by a newspaper. Toward the public spirit 
of Miss Gould what might have been a duty 
long since became a fixed habit. 


THE FIRST CHECK. 


A tradesman once said to an author: “I 
envy you; yours is the one profession that 
requires no capital.” “Why don’t you 
adopt it, then?” was the reply. “Oh, I 
couldn't,” answered the business man. And 
this is the view any number of worthy 
members of society take of the profession 
of letters. If a man wishes to start in a 
business which requires a capital—a cap- 
ital which he does not possess—he goes to 
his friends, borrows the needed sum from 
them at a rate of interest which the law 
prescribes, and starts out on his venture. 
If an author adopts that plan and borrows 
what to him represents capital, namely, 
ideas, he Is a plagiarist and condemned as a 
literary thief. 


His is a capital which he himself must 
acquire, alone and unaided. Deep thinking, 
study, and contemplation produce it, but the 
development is slow and the time seems 
long. And then after all the hard work, 
after all the long hours of labor, the first 
venture, in almost every case, is a failure. 


In a recent Issue of one of the current 
magazines an interesting article was pub- 
lished giving accounts of the character and 
amounts of the first checks received by pop- 
ular men and women of letters of the pres- 
ent day, and it was a notable fact that not 
one ever received returns for a first liter- 
ary effort. In many cases, years of patient 
and unrequited labor were spent before re- 
muneration was received. 


The first check of an author representa 
much to him. Life suddenly throws off her 
cloak of care and sorrows, and puts on the 
rosy garb of hope. All the hours of toil 
and deprivation melt into insignificance be- 
fore the joys of that material recognition 
of talent. 

A man always has a feeling of tenderness 
for his first love; he may laugh at his 
second and third, jeer at his fourth, even 
forget his fifth; but the first! He always 
thinks gently of its object, and, in spite 
of himself, cherishes its memory even after 
So it with his 
mount the ladder 


long years have passed. is 
first earnings. He may 
of success, rung by rung, until his 
worldly possessions are no longer num- 
bered by the thousands, but the first dollar 
he ever earned will outshine all the suc- 
cesses of his after life. What matter it 
how hard was the struggle to get it. He 
has forgotten the drudgery in the remem- 
brance of the keen joy of that moment, 
when, for the first time, he felt himself a 
wage earner. What plans he had for the 
expenditure! How he laughed to himself as 
he thought of the things he would buy— 
not with that dollar, perhaps, but with 
the others which would follow, for he never 
dreamed but that he would soon double that 
trifling sum. 

But that first check remain. 
The author his fingers tingle with a 
new sensation as the blood courses merrily 
His mind is filled with 
a thousand and one ideas—none of which is 
but the fever upon him and 
he must write. If he could only transcribe 
what the angels are telling him, those 
beautiful thoughts that are being born every 
his turbulent brain! But words 
garb to clothe them in. 

expression? Music! 
him a that is 
is nearer human 

will to the 
heart is beating. 


the joys of 


feels 
out from his heart. 


is 


practical 


second in 
too 
there no 
that is it. Give 
instrument that 
whose strings 


which his own 


are coarse a 
Is 
Ah, 
the 
voice, 
metody 


gentler 
violin- 
the 
answer 


| But the bow, alas, scrapes harshly over the 


strings, and that wail which answers him 
is not a fitting expression for his thoughts, 

He pauses as he tries to think what the 
He his 
his inspiration 
he will ever 
there with the members 
of the elect in literature. There on the top 
shelf is Shakespeare No, no he can never 
Something further down 
“a man’s reach 


bring forth. turns to 


which has 
He wonders if 


future will 
bookshelf, 
and his guide 
be fitted to stand 


been 


will satisfy him. although 
should exceed his grasp, or what's a heaven 
Or Browning himself; if he could 
like Browning, whose wonderful 
in his ears; or Mrs. Browning, 
love to him in the Portu- 
Goldsmith takes up the 
or in this loud, ring- 
urges him to 
Why, are 
he is mistaken, 
Ten- 


fer? 
but sing 
lines ring 
whispers 
sonnets. 
lute and strikes a note; 
blast surely Kipling 
He looks again. 
not books after all. Surely 
or does he see these 
mild eyes 
ind Pope! oh, surely 


on 
glory. those 
men themselves? 

lown upon 
wicked 
him, 
Says, 
Whit- 
like a 
fellow, Lowell— 
in which of their footsteps he 
Then he thinks he will estab- 
lish a new a style distinctly his 
own, Who knows but stand on 
the top rung of glory al 
Avon? 


are looking 


him now that 
wasp of Twickenham 


sounds far 


laughing at 


oft 


is 
Emerson's voice as he 
his 


Holmes, 


tier’s smile falls across path 


moonbeam Long 
he wonders 
should follow. 
school, 
he may yet 
beside the immort 
fard of 
But 
fused. 


t} 
ne 


books 


of Shakespeare, 


on- 
n’s 
He 
vud 
ck! 
ind 


the faces ar 
Instead 
ire leering 


features down pon 


raises his hand to wipe away 
which is dimgming 
ah, it falls from 

flutters to the ground. 
rearrange themselves 
their whisperings. 
himself, struggling for a foothold, 


banknote in his hand 


vision 
loose 

His 
on ft 


his 


his 


“ning 


He is 
with his 
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THE WEEK IN ART. 
The art swing, 
and the week which closes to-day has been 
almost too busy a one for the art writers 


season is at last in full 


and that portion of the art public which 
likes to fallow every incident and event in 
The annual Academy exhibi- 
at- 


the art 
tion continued to 
tendance to the Fine Arts Galleries, where 


it is this year held; the Society of Minia- 


year. 


has draw a goodly 


ture Painters has been holding its first an- 


nual display in the lawer gallery at 
Knoedler’s, 
portrait has been showing his 
brilliant work in the up-stairs gallery; the 
Union League Club opened another month- 
time of American 
ures—on Thursday in the club gallery, and 
have been and are displays of the 


at Tooth’s, of 


painter, 


ly exhibition—this pict- 


there 
work of Henry W. Ranger 


that of Childe Hassam at Macbeth’s, and 
of . Hopkinson Smith at Avery's. In ad- 
dition to all these displays there was 


the American Art Galleries on 
Thursday one of the works and studio ef- 


opened at 


fects and foreign paintings owned by Henry 
Mosler, and which display is to be followed 
by their sale at auction in the same galler- 
ies on Thursday evening and Friday after- 


noon next. The Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts will open its annual exhibition 
in Philadelphia on Monday next. 


°,° 
There are forty-four pictures in the pres- 
ent monthly exhibition at the Union League 
Club, of fifteen, 
three studies, are by Eastman Johnson, It 


which including two or 
is some time since any number of the works 
of this foremost American portraitist and 
life 


shown together, and the Union League com- 


painter of American rural have been 


mittee deserves the thanks of all art lovers 


for its enterprise and energy in securing 


these works. The portraits of the late Dr. 
McCosh of Princeton, Dr. Porter of Yale, 
Charles O’Conor, Peter Folger, Edwin 


Booth, and Sanford R. Gifford, apart from 


and historical interest, are 
valuable as showing the range of Mr. John- 


art. They all have the gen- 


their personal 
son's portrait 
eral characteristics of strong draughtsman- 
ship, and truthful 
which have brought the artist his deserved 
All are bust portraits, 


fine expression, color, 
reputation and fame. 
and perhaps the strongest are those of Dr. 
McCosh, Edwin Booth, and Sanford R,. Gif- 
The last has a touch of Gilbert Stu- 
art in its color and handling. It is a pleas- 
ure to again original study for 
“The Cranberry Pickers” and ‘* The Corn- 
huskers,”’ the completed, and 
one all the more that Mr. Johnson 
has never finished the sketch of that char- 
“A Maple Sugar 


ford, 
see the 
minakes 


last 
regret 


acteristic American scene, 
Camp in Maine. also are the 
“Attention,” the ‘* Mother 
Daughter,” and those delightful, thor- 
“Warming the 


” 


Interesting 
old-fashioned 
and 
American 


and “ Between Friends.’ 
*,* 


oughly genres, 


Hands" 


Of the remainder of the pictures shown in 
the Union League's January display it may 
be said that while they are fairly represen- 
tative and interesting, they do not, on the 
whole, form a particularly important exhi- 
bition. Most of them are familiar. There 
are Ben Foster’s “ Moonlight Night,” with 
soft tone and lovely sentiment; D. W. Try- 
on’s “ Evening in New England,”’ with its 
harmonious tone and color and abounding 
sentiment; a little moonlight study of 
“East Hampton,” by Charles R. Peters, 
who surprised us with his night pictures 
two months ago in this same gallery, and 
characteristic examples, of William G. 
Bunce, Harry W. Watrous, EB. L. Henry, R. 
W. Van Boskerck, Marcius Simons, 
Louis Moeller. There is a fine little Homer 
Martin, ‘“‘ Overlooking the Hudson,” a sun- 
a glow of color; Cecelia Beaux's 


and 


set scene, 
clever study of a young girl with a kitten, 
“Sita and Sarita,” and Clara MeChesney’s 
tender little study of maternity, ‘‘ Mother 
and with its lovely light. The ex- 
amples of Walter Clark, “ Rocky Pastures,” 
and of Charles M. Dewey, ‘‘ The Harvest,” 
are not up to their standard, and Charles 
is without his usual 


Babe,” 


Cc. Curran’s “ Roses” 
delicate color, There are good distance and 
outdoor feeling in Arthur Hoeber’s “ Essex 
Valley.” and soft tonal quality in W. A. 
Coffin's “ Rainy Weather." Francis C. Jones 
in “ A Stranger,’ an Alma Tadema in sub- 
ject and composition, has delicate and bet- 
ter color than he has of late given us, and 
&. A. Bell's “‘ Wise and Foolish Virgins” is 
a characteristic and delicate piece of deco- 
ration, thin In color, but charmingly com- 
posed, J. Francis Murphy’s " Foggy Morn- 
ing” is a good example. Irving R. Wiles’s 
single figure study, ‘‘ Dreaming,” while good 
in color, is so out of drawing that it should 
not have been hung. It is difficult to un- 
ders*‘and why Mr. Wiles should send such a 


contorted figure, due simply to careless 
drawing. William M. Chase's “ The Mir- 
ror” has all his old time technique and 


cleverness, and the landscape “ Afternoon,” 

by H. Bolton Jones, is a far better land- 

scape than that shown at the Academy dis- 

play. Tulian Rix shows a strong landscape 

with a rich color quality and a fine sky and 
> 


distance effect. 


An exhibition of sketches, studies, and 


where M. Chartran, the French | 





| esting and instructive one for students, and 


| It will be remembered that Mr. 
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YORK 


mural decorative paint- 
ings made by Robert F. Blum for Mendels- 
Hall, in this city, for 
ceiling for the house of M. D. C. 
together with four water 


subjects by the same artist and some pho- 


drawings for the 
sohn a music room 
Borden, 
color Japanese 


tographs of Japanese subjects, are now on 
exhibition in the art gallery of the Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, where they will remain 
until Jan. 27. The display is an inter- 
of the 
shown, 


enables them to 
drawings, 


trace by 
and 

many of the probléms an artist has to meet 
in the production of a 
prior to its 


means 
sketches, models 
composition 
the 
The quarter scale sketch, large and small 


mural 
appearance upon canvas. 
photographs, wax models, perspective draw- 


ings, composition studies, sketches, and 
drawings pertaining to what is known as 
the ‘“ Vintage Festival’’ in Mendelssohn 
Hall, are, for example, shown in order, and 
the 
preparation for the picture comprehensible. 
Blum, who 
was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1857, was 
first known as an illustrator, but after 
some paintings had brought him recognition, 
he was sent to Japan by the Scribners in 
1890 to work there conjointly with Sir Ed- 
win Arnold. He returned from Japan in 
the Autumn of 1802, after writing and illus- 
trating several sub- 
jects, and then took up mural decoration. 
His “Moods of Music” in Mendelssohn 
Hall, begun in 1893, is his first serious ef- 
fort along the new lines, and is an initial 
proof, as 


thus make the progressive steps in 


articles on Japanese 


later productions bear witness, 

that the artist is well qualified to do good 

work in the broad field of mural painting. 
*,* 

The little collection of twenty-seven draw- 
ings by Childe Hassam now at the Macbeth 
Galery need not detain the visitor 
The subjects are chiefly New York, London, 
and Paris streets, and some pencil memo- 
randa and jottings. 


long. 


All of them exemplify 
cleverness, but few have any serious worth, 
and some are so indefinite as to be hardly 
worth the hanging. They will be found in- 


teresting. however, by Mr. Hassam’s many 
admirers, and, perhaps as the work un- 
doubtedly of idle moments, emphasize hig 


versatility, facility, and ability to handle 
different mediums better than a collection of 
finished work might do. 

*,* 


who now has a small 
the Tooth 
Gallery, has abandoned this year his rather 


Henry W. 
display of twelve 


Ranger, 


canvases at 


too close following of the Barbizon painters | 


and gives us more original work, which is 
marked by softer and more delicate color. 
Some of the canvases have been seen at 
club exhibitions, notably the impressionistic 
“After Rain in Fourth 


looks better in this gallery than it 


Avenue,” ,which 
did in 
that of the Lotes Club; two familiar hillside 
landscapes, a coast * Saybrook 
Light,"”’ with a pearly sky and fine distance, 
and an “Early Summer—Connecticut,” 


charming in tone and soft 


scene, 


and sweet in 


color. Mr. Ranger gives us a Rousseau tree 
in his ‘‘ November Pasture” and several 
Diaz trees in his Connecticut woods, but 


these little lapses are pardonable for a man 
who has so much strength and promise in 
his work, and who shows by his change of 
method that if he has not 
metier he is nearing it. 
tonal quality 
“ Bow Bridge by Moonlight.” ‘‘ The Barns” 
is an especially good canvas, full of air and 


yet found his 


There are lovely 
a sense of 


and mystery in 


light, but unfortunately with a somewhat 


spotty sky. i 
+ 


Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, who is as good 


| as a calendar, in that he annually appears 


at the Avery Gallery at this time with the 
artistic memoranda of his previous Sum- 
mer’s Eurcpean wanderings, omits this Win- 
ter the Orient, and gives us more of Venice 
and Holland, with a delightful addition of 
some studies along the Thames. A de- 
scription of Mr. Smith’s water color work 
must necessarily be a stereotyped one. It 
reflects his own personality, being full of 
life and vigor, permeated with a sense of 
rapid production and exceedingly 
ous. He ig an artistic reporter as well 
as a painter, is always at the centre of 
the interest, and whether he gives us the 
lagoons and grand canals of the Bride of 
the Adriatic, with its pearly tints of morn- 
ing, its rose-flushed sunset skies, and ils 
perennial wealth of architecture and glow 
of color; the long canals of Holland, with 
their quaint bows and quainter boatmen, 
under the soft, gray skies of the Nether- 
lands, or the reaches of the “ gently run- 
ning Themmes,” with its swans, ita fring- 
ing, glorious trees, and its “June lawns 
to the water sloping,” one knows and feels 
that the artist has missed nothing which 
could heighten the artistic effect. He is 
as quick to scent a color note in a gray 
landscape as a hawk a dove. Lome may 
his brush paint and his prepared paper hold 
out. 


dexter- 


The miniature painters of New York and 
vicinity, but who Intend in time to include 
in their number their fellows the country 


ee 


TIMES—SATURDAY 





| To hi 


| ers, 


REVIEW. 


through, have done wisely in forming the 
society for the encouraging and fostering 
of the art of miniature painting in this 
country. Their action will not only enable 
the better miniature painters to show their 
work at least once a year in a manner sat- 
isfactory to the public, but will, it is to be 
hoped, instruct that public in the fact that 
miniature painting requires quite as much 
of art knowledge and ability as any other, 
and that the veriest tyro who has a piece 
and colors is not 
necessarily a miniature painter. The 
mation of the society at this period is time- 
ly, for the revived fashion of having one’s 
portrait painted has also led to the fashion 
of having one’s miniature painted, and Miss 
Amalie Kussner, who has done some very 


of ivory, some brushes, 


for- 


hasty, careless, and even bad work, de- 
serves, at least, the thanks of her fellow- 
miniature painters in that she has made 


the art once more fashionable. It is now 
the hobby of a number of people, and sev- 
eral miniature painters, not always the bet- 


ter ones, have of late been prospering 
** 


* 

The lack of a catalogue makes it difficult 
to review the present first display of the so- 
clety’s miniatures in detail. It how- 
that it 
work, some poor, and some so bad that it 
should not have been hung. It is to be re- 
that so 


hardly comes under the head of miniature 


may, 


ever, be said contains some good 


gretted much work is which 


seen 
painting—pictures {n petto, with full length 
While 


the limitations of this branch of art have 


figures, or even two or three figures. 
never been strictly defined, a miniature is 
generally bust 
The best work shown in the present dis- 
play is that of Miss Hills, Mrs. Fuller, Will- 
iam Baer, Miss Beckington, Miss Nute, Miss 
Thayer, Mr. Josephi, and Mr. W. J. Whitte- 
more, Miss Hills is at her best in the por- 


assumed to be a portrait. 


traits of a young woman in an oval frame 
These are dis- 
Mr. Baer 
shows his seated portrait of a lady with its 


and the girl in a gray dress. 
tinguished, delicate, and refined. 
scheme, 


and beautiful color 


and two or three of his auburn-haired young 


most delicate 


women, which emphasize his ability as a 


colorist. A profile portrait by Mrs. Fuller 
is extremely good, and Miss Beckington’'s 
portrait of a girl im red is her best work. 
Mr. Josephi is not always as careful in his 
drawing as could be desired, but his group- 
ing, color, and sentiment are, as usual, de- 
lightful. 
will be made next week. 


Further notice of the exhibition 


The Man of One Book. 
Whatever induced him to have his 

book rebound? He really loved it 
broken-backed, as a mother cherishes most 
her crippled child. 





old 


best 


There were pages in his 
Homer that hung by shreds. But the 
book was none the worse to him for that. 
What a pleasure it was for him to take up 
the fragments with caressing fingers, and to 
adjust them in their proper places! He 
knew what were the precise leaves that had 
shown a singular quit. He 
lighted in these more particularly than all 
the rest. Somehow the idea possessed him 
that they were representative of the no- 
madic nature of the old Greek gods. Here 
on this page Hera gazed at him with stolid, 





desire to de- 


bovine eyes. That page was ruddy with | 
the blushes of Andromeda. From that one 
had resounded the clash of the shield 
Achilles bore, even the clatter of his 


greaves. This page, 'twas the bellying sail 
of Ulysses, 


Heroes, 


careening over the yeasty seas. 
heroines, asserting themselves, 
were pleading for a free foot in this world, 
these loose leaves were book mark- 
too. Exact passages he loved to dwell 
on, and these were within dislocated 
page and another. So at once and without 
further trouble he found the required line, 
and all thumbing was evaded, 

Somehow these disjecta membra set them- 
selves into the body of the text, and grew 


one 


at times into the book. Then, with a dis- 
turbed fancy he would recur to what he | 
deemed to be the miraculous preservation 


of his cherished book. 
the wind and storm 


Once in his garret, 


had raged. The tor- 
nado’s blast had blown out a window, and 
there had been a deluge. But by some 


strange sense of self-preservation, intuitive 
as it were, Homer had found a safe harbor 
under a table, had weathered the tempest, 
and not a leaf had been disturbed. 

His career? He never had had one. What 
want had the world of a man of a single 
book or so? 
the price of lentils in Athens at 
of Pericles, but could not tell 
wheat was worth in Chicago. 

Some scant money he earned in the drudg- 
ery of catalogue making, that profession 
Samuel Johnson so despised. [ft came, how- 
ever, to pass that by freezing more and eat- 
ing less he had scraped together some 
few dollars. Why? Oh, why? had he read 
Charles Lamb? What could have induced 
him to imagine that it was extreme happi- 
ness to live on books, “ with morocco backs 
ever”"’? What possessed him to take Lamb 
in a serious manner? And so he had his 
Homer bound. Rarely did he use a razor, 
but on that day he was clean-shaved. He 
was even tidy, spruced up. The lost but- 
ton of his seedy coat he replaced with a 
safety pin. He hurried to the bookbinder, 
gay and joyous. Two bad weeks he passed 
without his Homer. The bookbinder was 
as well known for his good work as for his 
want of punctuality. At last it—his book 
of books--was declared ready. Now he had 
it, all resplendent, tucked up under his arm, 
Homeward He strode with elastic step. 

There were not many books on the shelf; 

bs , 


the 


you what 





He might have quoted for you | 
time | 





29 





only a Shakespeare, a Milton, a Don Quix- 
ote, a Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 


and a Talmud. Maybe he had read the 
Talmud overmuch, for there was always 
recurring to him the passage, “If thou 





hast a precious vase, fill it once with wine, 
even if thou breakest it,"”” and had he not 
often filled himself to the gorge with the 


wine of Homer? and now that the cup 
was as if jeweled, might he not refresh 
himself again and again? 

He stood his Homer on his shelf. It 


gave out a faint glimmer from an auriferoug 
lettered back. He had seen so little of 
the yellow metal, it seemed a trifle garish. 
Now it took on an ignis fatuus guise, and 
it bewildered him. Soon the light faded, 
yet he took down the volume and placed 
it on the table, Automatically he felt 
for the loose pages, those wild steeds which 
were always trying to gallop away from 
him. He found them not. They were 
in harness now, yoked to the book. The 
passages he sought, were they there? He 
hunted and hunted, and found them not. 
Had the bookbinder, besides a surgical 
treatment of the margins, carried out ex- 
tirpation? Would he hurry back and pray 
and 


beg that the bookbinder’s scrap 
basket might be looked over? The old 
man was trembling with emotion. The 
cold sweat was dripping from his fore- 
head. At last, after long fumbling, he 
found the lines. He had been unjust. But 
somehow the volume was no longer the 


same. Anxious, disturbed, 
old man replaced his Homer on 
and sought rest, and he slept. 
morning sun he was awake. Where was 
his Homer? Had there come a thief dur- 
ing the night? It was positively not on 
the shelf. How came it on the table? 
At once he clutched tt. What had hap- 
pened? Some one had tampered with it, 
for out of it fell and fluttered to the floor 
the nineteenth, the sixty-fourth, and ninety- 
seventh pages, all clean severed, Strange 
to say, on the table was his own knife, 
and one blade of it was opened. He rubbed 
his eyes and recalled a dream. The expla- 
nation of {t slowly dawned on him. In a 
somnambulistic condition he must have cut 
the pages, those which had been before dee 
tached. No, he had not lit his candle. 

No other explanation than this can be 
offered. Possibly in this case some psy- 
chologist will make it clear. It was a 
fight between the conscious and uncon- 
scious self, in which the latter scored the 
victory. The fact is to be recorded that 
the poor old fellow absolutely smiled when 
he carefully replaced the leaves in their 
precise places. “TI am so glad.’ he said, 
‘‘Homer, save the binding, is now just as 
it was before.” 


overcome, the 
the shelf 
With the 
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BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS. 

Ernest Seton-Thompson, the author of 
“Wild Animals I Have Known,” “ The 
Trail of the Sandhill Stag,” ‘‘The Biog- 
raphy of a Grizzly,” and other charming 
tales of animal life and habits, ts again in. 
* New York, after a prolonged trip in the 
West and South. The author spent a por- 
tion of his time on a wheat ranch in South- 
ern California, studying and sketching the 
varieties of fauna peculiar to that region. 
Mr. Seton-Thompson was prevailed upon to 
give a number of lectures during his trip, as 
well as readings from his stories. The news 
of his coming had preceded him in the 
South, where he was again called upon to 
read and lecture a number of times. 


Prof. Walter A. Wyckoff, author of * The 
Workers,” is dealing with a new problem. 
During the past season he joined the Peary 
Relief Expedition, and at present is study- 
ing the condition of undercivilization among 
the arctic highlanders. His sociological ob- 
servations among this primitive race will 
be embodied in a volume entitled “ With 
the Arctic Highlanders.”’ The author’s de- 
ductions will be especially interesting when 
contrasted with the problems of overciv- 
Nization dealt with in ‘The Workers.” 


Frank Norris, author of “ Blix.” “* Moran 
of the Lady Letty,” ‘\McTeague,” &c., is 
possessed of a marvelous working capacity. 
While writing the last-named book, Mr. 
Norris apportioned himself a minimum 
day's work of 5,000 words, sometimes even 
exceeding that number. He completed the 
book in a surprisingly short time, and then, 
being pressed by other work, allowed the 
manuscript to lie idle for two years before 
seeking a publisher. When Mr. Norris re- 
ceived the proofs of his first book, ‘* Moran 
of the Lady Letty,” he found that, owing 
to a compositor’s error, his manuscript had 
been so changed as to speak of a ship, the 
“ Lady Letty,” as being at a point 300 miles 
inland. When remonstrated with, the com- 
positor remarked that it “was a mighty 
dry sea story, anyway, so a few degrees of 
difference in longitude did not matter 
much.” The immediate favor accorded the 
volume by the public would seem to refute 
this.:theory. Frank Norris is at work upon 
a new book, the subject of which bids fair 
to gain for the forthcoming publication the 
appellation of the “ great American novel,” 
so long heralded. The title chosen is “ The 
Octopus.” The central idea upon which the 
entire fabric is woven is wheat. Seed wheat, 
growing wheat, harvested wheat, wheat in 
transportation, transcontinental and trans- 
oceanic; wheat in bread, in all stages, in 
fact, which affect human interests. In Cal- 
ifornia, the author’s native State, the 
Southern Pacific Railroad is known as the 
octopus. It practically controls every im- 
portant interest in the entire State, and its 
influence is felt in every branch of State and 
municipal government. 


Laurence Dunbar has recently re- 
where he has been 
endeavoring to regain his 


Paul 
turned from Colorado, 
for some time 
lost health. During his sojourn in the 
West Mr. Dunbar was engaged in writing 
a volume of Southern tales similar to his 
“Folks from Dixey.” His wife, Mrs. 
Alice Dunbar, who accompanied him, also 
completed a collection of stories during 
their stay in Colorado. These will be en- 
titled ‘‘The Goodness of St. Rocque,”’ and 
will deal entirely with Creole life and char- 
acter. This is Mrs. Dunbar’s first pub- 
lished work. 


William R. Lighton, the author of ‘ Sons 
of Strength,’ a powerful tale of the Kan- 
sas border wars, is compiling a volume por- 
traying the trials and adventures of the 
pioneers of the Middle West. The great 
tragedies which occurred in the embryo 
days of Kansas and Nebraska are subjects 
worthy of the most. gifted pen. Mr. 
Lighton is himself a descendant of the 
“forty-niners,” as the pioneers were 
and has voluminous matter bear- 
the topic he has chosen at his 
Omaha, 


called, 
ing 
home in 


upon 


Seumas MacManus, after having disposed 
of short stories to almost every magazine 
of note in the country, is preparing to re- 
turn to his home in Ireland. During his 
stay in this country Mr. MacManus has col- 
lected some material which may induce him 
to depart for from his usual vein of 
Irish folk-lore. 


once 


A gentleman in Hartford, who is not the 
author of ‘“‘ Backlog Studies,"’ but whose 
resemblance to him is so great 
often been mistaken for 
recently paying a social 
that city. Believing 
interested in the subject, she 
her extensive collection of 
Our friend, wishing to be po- 
well as gently face- 
asked, ‘And are you also Dutch?” 
looked at him doubtfully a mo- 
ment and answered calmly: * Yes, 
but I’m no The display of Delft was 
thereupon discontinued. 


personal 
that they 
each other 
call 
him to be 
showed him 
Delft ware. 
litely interested as 
tious, 
The lady 


have 
was 


upon a lady in 


then 


soer,” 


Miss Lilian Whiting, in 
interesting book on Field, relates a 
clever anecdote concerning the late Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Mr, James T. Field, who 
had a very handsome home at Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, to com- 
municate with the Autocrat, and dated his 
letter that The witty doctor, 
not to be outdone in elegance, dated his 
reply, *' Beverly-Farms-near-the-Depot,” 


her recent very 


Kate 


had occasion one day 


from point 


Shortly after Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis's sudden rise to popularity as the au- 
thor of “ Gallagher ‘and Other Stories,”’ he 


had oceasion to take a trip to a neighbor- 
ing town. The purveyor of train literature 
tried to tempt him with several interest- 
ing volumes of the paper-back order, all of 
which Mr. Davis declined on the plea of 
haying already read them. At length, after 
several fruitless efforts, the indefatigable 
newsman held out an alluring edition of 
“Gallagher.” ‘Read that?” he asked, 
with an expectant grin. “ No, I wrote it.” 
The reply may not have been convincing as 
far as the trainman was concerned, but Mr. 
Davis was permitted to continue his jour- 
ney in peace that day. 


During his recent lecture tour here Mr. 
Zangwill told the following story of him- 
self: He was walking atong the beach one 
day, when he decided to rest on a bench 
beside a wall. On the other side of the 
wall were two ladies talking. He listened 
because “he couldn't help it,” and they 
were talking of him. One said it was won- 
derful how Mr. Zangwill could write as well 
as he did about the “ Ghetto."” The other 
replied, ‘Oh, not at all! Why shouldn't he 
write well about the Jews? He is one, and 
he has lived among them all his life, and 
ought to know them. Look at Walter Be- 
sant; he is more wofderful to my mind, 
He doesn’t know anything at all of them, 
and yet he writes about them.” 


Archdeacon Cyrus Townsend Brady is one 
of the best examples of robust Americanism 
that we know of, excepting, of course, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Through all that Mr. Brady 
writes runs an atmosphere of life and viril- 
ity. His first important book was a tale of 
Revolutionary days, entitled “For Love of 
Country,” published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Then came the war, and after it the 
Scribners brought out another book from 
the same pen. This deals with the war 
of 1812, and is called “ For the Freedom of 
the Sea.” Shorter stories from the same 
pen are laid in different scenes quite as 
widely separated in character as those of 
his two longer flights in fiction. Mr, Brady's 
career has been of a variety that is enjoyed 
by few writers. A graduate of the Naval 
Academy in Annapolis, in early manhood 
he tried railroading; then he studied for the 
Episcopal Church, and, after due time, was 
ordained and became a missionary in the 
Far West. Four years ago he became Arch- 
deacon of Pennsylvania. Apparently activ- 
ity in life has great attraction for him. 
When the Spanish-American war broke out 
he applied at once for a position as Chap- 
lain in the navy, for which his early train- 
ing and later experiences peculiarly fitted 
him, As things moved slowly in Washing- 
ton and as Mr. Brady chafed under delay, 
he enlisted and served with much honor as 
Chaplain of the First Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment. At present he is rector of a fine 
church at Overbrook, Penn. Since the close 
of the war his pen has not been idle, and it 
is intimated by those who know him that a 
romance based upon his experiences in the 
late war will shortly be ready for his pub- 
lishers. 


It may interest the readers of Miss Chol- 
mondeley’s new novel, ‘Red Pottage,” 
which is about to pass into its sixth edition 
at Harper & Brother's, to know that some 
of the scenes depicted evidently have their 
origin in ‘‘ Diana Tempest,’ a novel by the 
same author, published a few years ago by 
D. Appleton & Co. Here the scenes are on 
a smaller canvas, to be sure, but the work- 
manship is perhaps more spontaneous. In 
fact, in depicting the development of the 
career of Col. Tempest, the term “ red pot- 
tage”’ Is more than once significantly em- 
ployed. It almost seems as though, while 
writing ‘‘ Diana ‘Tempest,”” the author 
gained her first inspiration for her later 
novel, if not its actual substance. Then, 
again, we find in ‘‘ Red Pottage"’ char- 
acters like Sybil Loftus and her husband, 
Doll Loftus, and the Rey. and Mrs. Gresley, 
who played the principal rdles jp the au- 
thor’s ‘‘ Devotee.” Still, in spite of, or per- 
haps by reason of, its reminiscent charac- 
teristics, ‘‘ Red Pottage,’’ not only in this 
country but in England, has started upon 
a career which the publishers believe will 
be long and successful. And now there 
comes to us an episode of its early days 
which pertinently illustrates the enterprise 
of the London publisher, Mr. Edward Ar- 
nold. It seems that on Saturday, Dec. 9, 
the printing house where the third edition 
of the book was about to be put to press, 
was burned down and the plates destroyed. 
By the Wednesday following the pages had 
been completely reset in type from which 
new plates were cast, and by Friday the 
third edition was on the market. Just now 
the color red plays too great a part in 
English life, and Mr. Le Gallienne is even 
taken to task by The Chronicle for three 
lines that close a etanza of his new war 
poem: 


Ah! in 
And leave 
Its berries 


“This, of course, is tuo much,” 
The Academy. “ Mr. 
as rightly say: 

“Ah! leave Miss Cholmondeley for another 


year, 
Her Pottage is too red.” 


the old woods leave the mistletoe, 
the holly for another year, 

are too red, 

reiterates 
Le Gallienne might 


It is a curious fact that, in commenting 
on Conan Doyle’s decision to volunteer for 
service in South Africa, the London iiterary 
journals should simply consider the au- 
ther’s alleged ability to unmask spies as 
displayed in the ** Sherlock Holmes "’ 
On this point the author has been made the 
subject of merry jest, and it is even pointed 


series, 


out, in speaking of the Secret Intelligence | 
Department of the army, that “ probably in | 


their wildest dreams they never hoped for 
so distinguished an ally as Sherlock 
Holmes.” Such remarks appear to us in- 
vidious. It is apparently forgotten by the 
author of them that the creator of ‘ The 
White Company’ and “ The Great Shad- 
ow” is not only a man of strong physique, 


|} a soldier slain in South 





a military strategist, but also a surgeon 
of undisputed rank, Possibly in the capa- 
city as a strategist the War Office would 
hardly care to give his ability a chance to 
display itself. There can scarcely be a 
doubt, however, that his skill as a surgeon 
would be appreciated at this time. 


NEW YORK ITEMS. 


England the Savior of Europe. 

The second and third volumes of Mr. W. 
H. Fitchett’s work “ How England Saved 
Europe" are about to come from the press 
of Charles Scribner's Sons. Much popular 
intereat was aroused, both here and in Eng- 
land, by the first volume. Through present- 
ing to the reader with few connecting links 
the chronological order of events the author 
of “Deeds that Won the Empire” and 
“ Fights for the Flag" displays a series of 
naval and military pictures. The method 
of presentation may not particularly appeal 
to the historian and politician, but the tnte- 
rest that the reading public have shown in 
the first volume denotes that the idea of the 
great pageant of war passing like a pano- 
rama before them meets with much favor. 


“ Nathan Hale” in Book Form. 


Mr. Clyde Fitch's successful play of the 
American Revolution, in which Miss Maxine 
Elliott and Mr. Nat Goodwin recently ap- 
peared in the leading r®les, has just been is- 
sued in book form by R. EB. Russell. Twelve 
reproductions of photographs of Nat Good- 
win and Maxine Blliott in different scenes 
illustrate the book. Mr. Russell said the 
other day: ‘' This play has the distinction of 
breaking the record at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, as well as at several other thea- 
tres where it has been presented in the past 
year, ‘Nathan Hale’ being the first really 
successful play of the Revolutionary period 
ever produced.” At any rate, it is a valu- 
able addition to the list of reading plays 
issued by the publisher. 


The Criminal and Science. 

A thoroughly scientific treatment and phil- 
osophical examination of the subject of 
criminology will shortly be presented by 
the Macmillan Company under the title of 
“The Criminal: His Personnel and Environ- 
ment,” by August Drahms, Resident Chap- 
lain State Prison, San Quentin, Cal. Prof. 
Cesare Lombroso of the University of Tu- 
rin has written an introduction to the work. 
The author has gathered his material from 
a wide range of both speculative and ex- 
perimental ‘observation, having been the 
moral instructor in one of the largest in- 
stitutions of its kind in the world. The 
philosophical value and scientific grasp of 
the work is perhaps best illustrated in the 
words of Prof. Lombroso in his introduc- 
tion: “I have not had the good fortune for 
scene time to find an author who so thor- 
oughly understands my ideas and is able 
to express them with so much clearness as 
the author of this book. eae ee” ee 
slight difference of opinion existing be- 
tween myself and the author, however, is 
insignificant as compared with the lucid ex- 
position, the profound and original thought, 
with which the work is embellished.” The 
book covers its theme in the broadest pos- 
sible way. ‘Phere are chapters on criminal 
identification, instinctive and habitual 
criminals, and on hypnotism and demog- 
raphy of crime, while sociologists will un- 
doubtedly find particular interest in the con- 
cluding chapters on punishment, reforma- 
tion, and prevention. 


A New Book by Pierre Loti. 

M. Pierre Loti has just begun in Le Fi- 
garo a description of his recent journey in 
the East. The opening chapter contains the 
same vivid coloring, the same touches of 
languid reverie which have made the books 
of this author famous and gave him a seat 
in the French Academy. M. Loti's art is 
an elusive quantity, just as criticism of it 
almost defies definition. Here is one pas- 
sage, fragile, and full of grace and sad- 
ness: ‘‘Here in the old East of tombs, 
upon the dust of vanished humanities, the 
mournful feast endures unceasingly; only 
we forget it as soon as we return toward 
the north, and it is then a surprise, each 
time that we go back, to find it ever the 
same. Ever it shines over those same old 
gulfs, warm and languid, over those same 
shores of granite or sand, over those ruins, 
over that world of dead stones which here 
retains all the mystery of Biblical races 
and of mother religions.” 


The Modern Ghost. 


In a recent poem on the war Mr. Thomas 
Hardy conceived the idea of the ghost of 
Africa in a way 
that caused The Chronicle to demur at the 
character of the phantom, as exhibiting less 
of the quality of physical courage, and 
“more bitterness and repining, than is 
associated with soldiers.” This criticism 
drew forth an interesting letter from the 
poet, of which the following is a passage: 
“ One’s modern fancy of a disembodied spir- 
{t—unless intentionally humorous—is that 
of an entity which has passed into a tenu- 
ous, impartial, sexless, fitful form of exist- 
ence, to which bodily courage is a contra- 
diction in terms. Having no physical frame 
to defend or sacrifice, how can he show 
either courage or fear? His views are no 
longer local; nations are all one to him; his 
country is not bounded by seas, but is co- 
extensive with the globe itself, if it does 
not even include all the inhabited planets 
of the sky. 
and has put on, in part at any rate, 
essence of the universal.” 


the 


Does Fiction Predominate ? 

The records of the monthly sales of the 
six most popular works of fiction that are 
published in The Bookman form a featur& 
of much interest for the reading public. 
The returns from the booksellers in the 
cities and towns of the United States have 


| been eagerly followed from month to month. 


But many persons who have perused these 
records have doubtless inquired, What 
would be the result if the sales of books 
other than novels were recorded? This 
question The Critic will attempt to answer 
from month to month beginning with Feb- 
ruary. The data will not be obtained from 
booksellers, but from the large co-operative 
and public libraries of the country, as this 
mode, it is said, represents the actual taste 
of the reading public In the February 
Critic fifteen IMbraries will be represented, 





| lishers, 


} by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
{ about to 


He has put off the substance | 





; him 
| from Ecclesiasticus may show that the idea 


each presenting a rd of the number of 
times»the most popular ten books, including 
one work of fiction, have been taken out 
during December. Subsequently the num- 
ber of libraries sending reports will be 
greatly increased. This feature of The 
Critic cannot fail to interest the merely 
curious as well as the literary student. Per- 
haps no other scheme could so adequately 
reveal what books in the various branches 
of literature particularly appeal to the 
American public. 


-~ 


* Ben-Hur” is now selling in its ninety- 
second edition. In other words, 680,000 
copies of this book have been sold since its 
date of publication, The publishers, Harper 
& Brothers, announce that for the last few 
years an ordinary edition of the work has 
been sold every twelvemonth, although re- 
cently the demand for the book has stead- 
ily increased. 


Two books published by the Macmillan 
Company are rapidly multiplying their edi- 
tions. ‘ Richard Carvel” is now selling in 
its three hundred and tenth thousand, while 
Marion Crawford's “Via Crucis” has 
reached the 53,000 mark. 


The December sales of “ David Harum” 
amounted to 50,279 copies. That the won- 
derful success of this book will continue in 


1900 seems to be indicated by the j 
sales of 2,000 copies on Jan. 3 as Bi 


“The First American, His Homes, and 
His Household,” will be published by Harper 
& Brothers Feb. 1. The author is the late 
Miss Leila Herbert, the daughter of ex- 
Secretary of the Navy Herbert, wno a few 
months ago met such a tragic and sudden 
death in Washington, 


Mr. Arthur S. Stahischmidt, who, as far 
as we know, is the pioneer Kipling reciter 
in America, confining himself almost en- 
tirely to that poet, first made known the 
famous “ Absent-Mirded Beggar” at a semi- 
private recital last Thursday, thus antici- 
pating Mrs. Langtry’s rendering of the 
verses by a few days at least. Mr. Stahl- 
schmidt has put several of the Kipling bal- 
lads to music. They were sung last Winter 
at certain musicals in New York with con- 
siderable success, 

Among the works 


of fiction particularly 


| recommended for study by the Post-Gradu- 


ate Association 
ences of the 


of the 
Methodist 


Minnesota Confer- 
Episcopal Church 


| are “No 5 John Street,” by Richard W hite- 


ing, published by The Century Company, 
and “Tony Drum,” by Pugh, puk!ished by 
Henry Holt & Co. These books are included 
in the subject of “The Church and Social 
Reform" in the scheme of study laid down 
for 110, 


“La Lettre d’Amour” is a new story by 
Richard Harding Davis, which will form 
the leading feature of the Midwinter Fic- 
tion Number of The Saturday Evening Post 
of Philadelphia, to be published Jan. 25. 
The scene of the tale is laid in London, and 
the characters are a beautiful American 
girl, her mother, a wealthy young Harvard 
man, and a violinist of the Hungarian 
Orchestra, 


“Arts and Crafts Essays,” by members 
of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, 
and edited by the late William Morris, will 
shortly appear in a new edition from the 
press of Longmans, Green & Co, The same 
publishers have also in active preparation 
“Sir Patrick: The Puddock,” by L. B. 
Walford; “The Undoing of John Brew- 
ster,” by Lady Mabel Howard, and Wag- 
ner’s “ Nibelungen Ring’ done into Eng- 
lish, in two volumes, by Reginald Rankin, 
B. A., of the Inner Temple. 


Among the books to be published next 
Monday by G. P. Putnam’s Sons are “ The 
Yangtze Valley and Beyond,” by Isabella 
L. Bird, (Mrs. Bishop;) “ Bismarck and the 
New German Empire,” by J. W. Headlam; 
a new edition of Maurice Hewlett’s “ Earth- 
work Out of Tuscany”; “ Voices of Free- 


| dom,” by Horatio W. Dresser, and, in the 
| Heroes of the R 
| dore 


rmation Series, ** Theo- 
Beza,"” by enry Martyn Baird of 
New York University, all of which have 
been briefly described in these columns. 


A new book by the author of “ The Choir 
Invisible” and ‘A Kentucky Cardinal,” 
James Lane Allen, is in press at the Mac- 
millan Company. It is to be entitled “ The 
Reign of Law: a Story of the Kentucky 
Hemp Fields." 

Although Paul Leicester Ford's novel 
“The Honorable Peter Stirling’ was pub- 
lished in 1894, it has gone into six im- 
pressions within the last twelvemonth, and 
sold in that time more copies than in any 
of the earlier years of its career. The pub- 
Henry Holt & Co., are just send- 
ing it to press for its thirty-sixth time. 


the Tree of Life,” by Alex- 
D., author of “ The 
has just been issued 
The same house is 
Use of the 
Book,” by 


“ Leaves from 
ander Mac:aren, D. 
Conquering Christ,” 


“The Christian 
Anglican Prayer 
Cheyne of Oxford, 


issue 
Psalms in the 
the Rev. T. K 


It may interest certain persons to know 
that a good index has just been published 
for the five volumes containing the testi- 
mony taken during the investigations of 
the Lexow committee. the index 
may be had by writing to the Clerk of the 
Assembly of the State of New York. 


Copies of 


Mr. Markham’s Idea Not New. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

in view of the discussion in THE SatTur- 
DAY REVIEW regarding “ The Man with the 
Hoe” and the mental condition attributed 
in that poem, the following extract 


is not new: 

*“* How can he get wisdom ‘hat holdeth the 
plow and that glorieth in tue gead, that 
ariveth oxen and is occupied in their labors, 
and whose talk is of bullocks? '’—Ecclesias: 
ticus xxxvili., 25. 

Cc. M. BLACKFORD, Jr., M. D. 


East Orland, Me., Dec. 18, 1500. 
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A FRENCH WOMAN. 





Madame de Longueville as a Perfect 
Salon Type.* 


George Meredith holds that only two 
countries have produced the ideal woman 
of beauty, grace, wit, and art, one of these 
countries belng France, where woman is 
pre-eminent and disturbing. “ Thunder, de- 
structive to insects, refreshes earth; 80 
she,” is one of his characteristic maxims 
in this connection, and when we recall the 
long line of women who have set their 
mark on French history, the comparison 
seams apt enough, In the palmy days of 
the Hotel de Rambouillet, however, the wo- 
men of France must have suggested the 
shining of Summer sunshiné rather than 
the mutterings of a Summer storm. 

Anne Geneviéve de Bourbon, later Mme. 
de Longueville, was an almost perfect type 
both of the qualities and defects of the so- 
ciety that frequented this salon and laid 
the foundation for the manners of the 
Précieuses, who, like most imitators, emu- 
lated the weakness and not the strength 
of their prototypes. Born in 1619, in the 
dungeon of Vincennes, where her father, 
“Henrt II. de Bourbon, third Prince de 
Condé and First Prince of the Blood, was 
prisoner,”” she passed her childhood chiefly 
in the company of her mother and of the 
Carmelite nuns. Already she showed her 
chameleon quality of adapting herself to 
the surroundings in which she was placed 
by her fervent resolve to shut herself away 
from the seductions of a world she knew 
nothing of, but of which she felt an in- 
stinctive fear. When at the age of fifteen 
she was suddenly summoned to her ‘rst 
ball, she prepared for it after consultation 
with the nuns, by donning a little hair shirt, 
a symbol of the excoriating conscience 
with which in later years she pricked her- 
self to the observance of duty against the 
persuasions of always vital and strenuous 
desires. The first step was the only one that 
cost, and after this ball, where she found 
that she could charm with her “ angelic 
face"’ and interest with her intellectual 
brilliancy, the love of power and the crav- 
ing for admiration latent within her awoke 
and spurred her to the repeated triumphs 
that afterward became to her regenerated 
nature a series of humiliating spiritual de- 
feats. We hear no more of the hair shirt, 
but of festivities, pageants, and prosper- 
ity, in which she played her conspicuous 
part, beloved and approved without even 
the breath of scandal touching her, save 
in the instance of Coligny, in which she 
was proved blameless to all who knew her. 
This cheerful march of existence was not 
interrupted by her marriage with the Duc 
de Longueville, although it was not a union 
that promised the most assured happiness. 
Her affection for her brothers, “ the great 
Condé" and the young Prince de Conti, was 
of unusual fervor and tenacity, and quick- 
ened her to political ambitions that filled 
her horizon up to the age of twenty-eight, 
when she met La Rochefoucauld. At this 
time of her life, before she was stirred by 
deep emotions or steadied by misfortune, 
she is described by Mme. de Motteville as 
follows: 


That Princess who, even when absent, 
reigned over her whole family, and whose 
approval was looked upon by all as the 
highest blessing, having returned to Parts, 
could not fail to appear there with even 
greater éciat than before she left. . The af- 
fection Monsieur le Prince, her brother, en- 
tertained for her warranted her actions 
and her ways, and the greatness of her 
beauty and of her mind increased the influ- 
ence of her family to such an extent that 
she had not been long at Court before she 
became the object of undivided attention. 
°* * * Her knowledge, her wit, and the 
opinion entertained of her judgment caused 
her to be admired by every well-bred per- 
son, and all were convinced her good opin- 
fon alone could insure their reputation. In 


fact, it may be safely said that at that 
time all greatness, glory, and galanterie 
were centred in that family of Bourbon, 


whose head was Monsieur le Prince, and 
that happiness was no longer accounted a 
blessing unless it were bestowed by them. 

It Was a great height from which to fall, 
and so much vital energy directed toward 
mischievous ends was perilous indeed. 
When Mme. de Longueville yielded the vir- 
tue so indignantly vindicated in the case 
of Coligny, to La Rochefoucauld, she en- 
tered upon three years of passion, shame, 


error, misconception, suffering, and con- 
flict. La Rochefoucauld is frequently rep- 


resented as working during these years un- 
der her influence, and prompted by her am- 
bitions. From Mrs. Cock’s account ambi- 
tion seems to have been equally the impel- 
ling motive of both actors in the somewhat 
farcical tragedy of the Fronde, but- La 
Rochefoucauld stepped into his friendship 
with Mme. de Longueville with eyes wide 
open, and determined to use her influence 
for his personal gain with the most revolt- 
ing cynicism and brutality. On her part, 
while folly and misrule dominated the clev- 
er brain that heretofore had claimed and 
received so much respect, the sacrifice was 
generous, she gave herself wholly and with 
entire unselfishness to the man who was 
willing, after he had wearied of her, to 
alienate from her the brother she best 
loved, and to malign her in his infamous 
“Memoirs” before the whole world, hound- 
ing her with libelous stories long after she 
had sought refuge in absolute retirement 
from society. Seen in this unfavorable 
light, La Rochefoucatld’s character cannot 
certainly be considered, as it has been de- 
scribed, “respectable and even amiable.” 
The shock to her feelings given by her 
quarrel with La Rochefoucauld occurred 
at a time when troubles were coming in 
battalions—the Fronde was taking its down- 
ward course, Mme. de Longueville was ex~- 
fled in disgrace and poverty, every slander 
concerning her was listened to at Court, 
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the cause of the Condé was a lost one, she 
was living apart from her husband and 
suffering from the keenness of her intellect- 
ual vision, which unrelentingly assured her 
of her responsibility in helping to bring 
about the miseries of the war, the “ chil- 
dren’s war,” as it was jeeringly called. 

The loyalty and force of her nature showed 
themselves in her adversity far more con- 
vincingly than in her prosperity. She 
asked no favors, nor did she fail “‘ openly 
and bravely to proclaim her unvarying at- 
tachment to Condé.” Among her friends 
there were some who were not less valiant. 
The two Scudérys published in 1653 the 
tenth and last volume of “ Le Grand Cy- 
rus,” and again dedicated the work to her 
who was, “ next to Condé, the person most 
hated by the Queen and Mazarin.’"’ Her 
subsequent conduct fully justified the faith 
placed in her by those who knew her best, 
but, given her ardent temperament, which 
could not brook the Laodicean quality, her 
conversion was bound to be dramatic as 
well as thorough. Her laying down of the 
mantle of pride and perversity whjch so 
sumptuously had clothed her, partook of the 
nature of a ceremony. She experienced a 
moment of awakening, wher it seemed to 
her as though a curtain had been drawn 
from before the eyes of her mind. “* Faith,”’ 
she said, *“‘ which had appeared, as it were, 
dead and buried under my passions, re- 
newed itself.” The anniversary of this mo- 
ment she kept faithfully during the remain- 
ing twenty-five years of her life. Its prac- 
tical outcome was immediate and sustained. 
Her first step was to seek a reconciliation 
with her husband, and he, a gentleman in 
one sense, if not precisely a man of honor, 
made her path easy for her, and found his 
love revive as she sought steadily to atone 
for her failures. Needing to the end a per- 
sonal Interest, she attached herself to the 
fortunes of the Jansenists of Port Royal, 
and never abandoned their cause “ until 
ehe had brought about single-handed that 
great achievement of her life described as 
‘the Peace of the Church.’" While she 
lived Louis XIV _ was restrained by his re- 
spect for her from showing his ill-will to- 
ward the Jansenists; after her death “ he 
did not hesitate a moment,”’ and their peace 
departed with their benefactress. Her life 
ended on April 15, 1679. Its peculiar vicis- 
situdes are summed up by her biographer 
as follows: 

The picturesque elements which go to 
make up the history of her checkered ca- 
reer are singularly striking; still more so a 
certain symmetry, a curious balance in the 
leading events of her life. She was born 
in the dungeon of Vincennes near which, 
two hundred years later, the last Prince of 
her house was killed. She ended her days 
in the very house of prayer in which she 
had so longed to live. After sowing strife 
and causing war, it was given to her to de- 
serve the beatitude promised to peacemak- 
ers. 

Mrs. Cock has succeeded in uniting in her 
account of this spirited and talented wo- 
man two qualities that are much too rarely 
found together in biographical work—dig- 
nity and vivacity. She has thoroughly im- 
pressed her readers with the charm of Mme 
de Longueville’s impetuous, ardent, self- 
centred, and self-sacrificing nature, but she 
has not in the slightest degree become her 
eulogist. She has shown her in weakness 
and in strength, the victim of the very 
qualities that made her lovable, generous 
zealous to her own destruction and to the 
destruction of her friends, blinded by emo- 
tion, yet seeing clearly with her inmost in- 
telligence, rushing to extremes both in folly 
and in atonement, analyzing herself with 
singular acuteness, yet frequently unable to 
guard against the faults she so plainly per- 
ceived, loving to rule and to act, yet almost 
childishly dependent upon the opinions of 
others, 

The chapters on the Fronde and on Port 
Royal are direct and interesting. There is 
a tendency to be rather shy of dates which 
is sometimes confusing, but the events are 
well marshalled and excellently described. 
The great snare of the biographer who Is, 
as in this case, largely a compiler, has been 
triumphantly avoided; there is no attempt 
at making a showy narrative. Great good 
taste, reserve, and simplicity, without a 
suspicion of dullness, are the charactertis- 
tics of the remarkably pleasing style. 








“French Lectures at Harvard,” 


To The. New York Times Saturday Review: 
I must express myself as more than 


pleased with the editorial printed in Txe”| 


SATURDAY Review of the 6th of this month. 
The title was, “French Lectures at Har- 
vard.” I fully indorse every word found 
therein. , 

It would be narrow on my part if I held 
that literary culture is not to be consid- 
ered in its broadest sense. But why should 
those two educational centres, Harvard and 
Columbia, think or seem to think that it 
is only in the France of to-day that lit- 
erary culture exists? Are they not going 
very far in search of instruction? Is 
France the only source whence we can 
quench our thirst? 

Sometimes I have wondered whether the 
idea was not entertained that a French lec- 
ture was wanted because students might itn 
that way acquire a proper French accent. 
There was M. Doumic. This gentleman 
read in the most pleasant way certain 
French comedies. M. Doumic, with his 
strong Provencal accent, did his best, try- 
ing to pound into American heads the 
amorous subtleties of Alfred de Musset. 

What I object to is the effort made 
toward the spread of what is current 
French literature as iét exists to-day. 
Once it had a certain strength. That was 
in the time when Victor Hugo, Dumas, de 
Vigny, Nodier, Sainte-Beuve, Simon, Gau- 
tier, Augier, Murger, did their work. Ever 
since that time French literature has 
shown decline. To-day it is nothing if 
not sensational, and, if I must write the 
word, it t» for the larger part filthy. 
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should we go out of the way to pro- 





pagate by means of lectures what we as 
Americans have no liking for? Many of 
the topics selected by the lecturers may 
have been good enough in their way, but 
were treated in a specious manner. Maybe 
these gentlemen flung around many pearls. 
Let us leave the picking up of them to their 
own Gallick cocks. 

As you write it, the personality of those 
who talked was not to our taste. They 
were for the most part second-class men, 
or so considered in their own country. As 
you say, there are many great and dis- 
tinguished men in France, and you cite 
Jules Lemaitre, Anatole France, Gaston 
Paris, and Emile Zola. If such men as 
these could be induced to talk to us, they 
would enlarge our mental horizon. 

The question, however, resolves itself into 
this: Why are we to have French lectur- 
ers only? Is the French element so over- 
whelming in Boston or New York? Are 
there not other men of distinguished abil- 
ity, Englishmen, Germans, Italians, or 
Scandinavians, who could come to us? 

I most fully appreciate what have been 
the motives of those who have exerted 
themselves in their desire to instruct us. 
The mistake made was in the selection; I 
even question the popularity of the French 
lecture course. 

To find fault is too often a thankless task, 
but I cannot help feeling obliged to you 
for having voiced so clearly what is the 
general consensus of opinion in regard to 
the French lectures and the lecturers. 

New York, Jan. 10, 1900. A. R. 


A Weird and Sacrilegious Story.* 


“The Bond of Black” is a peculiar title, 
and the story is, indeed, a peculiar story. It 
deals with an extraordinary phase of mod- 
ern life in London and a subject hitherto 
untouched by English authors. What is 
here detailed will come to the majority as a 
startling revelation, and some may declare 
that no such amazing state of things exists 
in this the most enlightened age the world 
has known. Yet the author asserts the 
scenes herein described actually have oc- 
curred, as certain facts in his possession in- 
disputably show. True or untrue, they cer- 
tainly form most unattractive and unfor- 
bidding subjects for pleasant reading. One 
Clifton Reeve is made to relate certain hap- 
penings in his own life. In his early man- 
hood he met by chance a young woman who 
throws much of weird romance through the 
story. This woman, Aline Cloud, was a 
woman of mystery, almost the incarnation 
of the evil one himseif; her contact was 
venomous and her touch as blasting as fire. 
In her presence sacred things, crucifixes, 
rosaries, Bibles, communion. cups, were 
transformed into ashes. Yet this remarka- 
ble woman was so attractive that more 
than one man fell in love with her and re- 
ceived nothing from her but ill-luck in re- 
turn. To follow her career is somewhat ex- 
citing, but not at ali pleasant. She finally 
is discovered in one of the haunts of the 
Diabolists, a sect, the author says, ‘‘ while 
believing the Deity reigns, declares that 
He is the author of human misery, and they 
therefore take sides with Satan in the cause 
of humanity. The worshippers co-operate 
with Satan to insure his triumph, and they 
belleve that he communicates with them to 
encourage and strengthen them.” Diabolism 
is said to have sprung from the debased 
drawing rooms of Paris, and is a religion 
terrible and awful in this enlightened age. 
A description of one of the Diabolists’ meet- 
ings and orgies conducted by them occupies 
the most interesting yet revolting pages of 
the volume. The book is written with a 
wholesome moral, yet, if such scenes actual- 
ly occur, it were better for them to exist in 
obscurity than to frame them in a story to 
harrow our minds. These descriptions are 
exceedingly repulsive, and such proceedings 
ag they portray are fit subjects to be han- 
died by the municipal government if exist- 
ing in our country, and if they are still 
confined to France and England the minds 
of Americans, especially our Young Amer- 
icas, should not be tainted by the perusal of 
them. 

“The Bond of Black” is undoubtedly 
written for a purpose, but pleasant reading 
it is not. It is too weird, too mysterious, 
too sacrilegious. 


With a Lively Heroine.* 

Juanita is the wild young girl from the 
Far West. Her father, John Kyle, has 
made a large fortune in silver mining. He 
wants his daughter to be a lady. Juanita’s 
nickname is Little John. She is bright and 
honest. She is forwarded to New York for 
a polishing process. How may you lick a 
young person into shape? Juanita is taken 
into the bosom of the Latimer family. The 
Latimers are poor but well bred. There are 
innumerable Latimers. Miss Sharley takes 
the first place. On her devolves the entire 
chadge of an invalid mother, her sisters 
and brothers. At first Juanita has a very 
hard time of it. Sharley, who is a trifle 
hard, sits down on the girl from Anaconda. 
It takes some time before Juanita learns 
that it is not the proper thing to come down 
to breakfast table in dlamonds. Another 
something she soon becomes conscious of 
is that fine feathers do not make fine birds. 
She swallows down her false pride. She en- 
ters fully into a newer and better life. She 
becomes amiable and obliging. John Kyle 
comes to New York, visits his dear girl, 
and fully appreciates the change the Lati- 
mers have brought about. The pleasant 
conclusion is that he takes Juanita and one 
ef the Latimer young ladies and a gov- 
erness to Paris. The story is well and 
amusingly told. 


*THE BOND OF BLACK. By William Le Queux, 

author of “ The Day of Temptation.” 12mo, 
282 pages. New York: G. W. Dillingham 
Company, publishers. 


VAGE. By_ Barbara Yechton. 
8 Oe York: ‘Houghton, Mifflin & 





















a THIRD edition of EGERTON 
CASTLE’S 


The Light of 
Scarthey 


? 
‘“‘ THIS book 1s my dream-child.” 
Egerton Castle. . 
Although only just published, Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company announces 
¢ 
The story is one of Adrian Landale: é 
a young English nobleman of a hun- 
dred years ago—* The days when in 
Liverpool the privateers were daily fit- ’ 
ting out or bringing in the ‘ prizes’ 
. . . the days of war and the for- 
tunes of war; days of press gangs to 
kidnap unwilling rulers of the waves”; 
days of “the now rather incomprehen- @ 
sible pursuit of gold-smuggling—a ro- @ 
mantic subject, if ever there was one.’® 
“It is no times of nowadays, no 
ordinary scenery that would suit such 
adventures as befell Adrian Landale or 


Captain Jack, or ‘Murthering Moll the 


@ 
+ 
second,’”’ the chief characters in the 
story of the love and life of a light- 
keeper, “ who was once a Dreamer of 
Beautiful Things.’’ 
Size 44% by 7% inches, cloth, 456 
pages, $1.50. 
e 
: 
é 
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The Light of 
Scarthey 


, 

é 

? 

“*The Light of Scarthey’ has the 

charm of a daringly imaginative con- 

ception; the poetry and dream of pas- é 
sion are in it; the sunshine of ro- 

mance, the magic and picturesque situ- $ 

ation are felt throughout its pages; but * 

when we have reckoned with all this 3 
we are moved to a warmer admiration 
by the manner in which Mr. Castle 
makes his personages live, causes their 
adventures and their environment. to 
seem as natural as they are new and 

The book is full 

atmosphere.”” —New 

? 

3 

o 

é 

3 


exciting. * © *# 
of vitality and 
York Tribune. 
about this 
quite irresistible. 
A beautifully wrought 
work of fiction—a piece of art pert 
fect and reposeful as the marble 
Antinous, yet full of strange and 
thrilling 
Post. 


“There is a charm 
story which is 
* * * 


incident."’ — Birmingham 


“6 The Light of Scarthey ’ is a thrill- 
ing tale, teeming with convincing char- 
acterization, picturesque descriptions, 
and bright, vivacious 
London Daily Telegraph. 


dialogues .’"— 


for sale by all ‘Booksellers or seni post- 


paid 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, 


5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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‘STEVENSON. 


A Biography of Him i in the Modern 
~English Writers’ Series.* 


In the present life of Stevenson, the sec- 
Ond issue in his Modern English Writers 
Series, Mr. Cornford disarms possible criti- 
ecism by at once defining the scope of his 
volume, Long a student of Stevenson's 
work, he here essays a study “of his: fin- 
fshed achievement and of his personality as 
expressed in that achievement.” 

The fact that the authorized biography of 
Btevenson is in,course of preparation, and 
the recently issued letters, still unpublished 
when this book was being written, prevent- 
ed Mr. Cornford from “ recording aught of 
the many facts of Stevenson's career that 
has not been made public already.” In his 
preface Mr. Cornford acknowledges his in- 
debtednees to W. E. Henley, whose well- 
known “ Apparition,” probably the best pen 
picture in existence of the Stevenson the 
world is beginning to rank so high, faces 
the first chapter. 

The prologue, “ His Heritage,” first de- 
scribes the Edinburgh.of twenty-five years 
ago, when Stevenson was going back and 
forth from his studies at the university; 
“the old Scots order giving place to the 
new was even then suffering the last pro- 
cesses of dissolution.”” Mr. Cornford thinks 
it very hard for an Englishman to reach 
‘conception of the old society in 
“A city of clubs and talk and 
good fellowship, * * * a city of high 
jinks, and a city, above all, of drink.” ; 
leading us to the pages of Sir Walter Scott 
for illustrations of this old order, and add- 
ing: 

Although Robert Fergusson died se eventy- 
eix years ere Robert Louis Stevenson was 
born, and a!though in the interval the star 


of a Burns had risen and burned and 
fallen ashes, * * * the mention of Fer- 
eaaet, our Edinburgh poet, Burns’s model, 
brings us directly to Stevenson; * * * and 
as in Robert Burns we have the last expres- 
sion, the final | orate of the “old Scots 
peasant-world,’ I think, in Robert Louis 
Stevenson we he: ve the consummation of 
the old Scots middle-class civic tradition— 
the tradition of letters, of talk, of free liv- 


ing, and of theology. 

Stevenson, then, was. born in a _ city 
and at a time when the old manners 
and customs and opinions were rapidly 
changing—the whole aspect-of the city 
fast losing its ancient picturesqueness. 
The best description of the last of this old 
when Stevenson was still a 

the pages of “ Picturesque 
Notes on Edinburgh,” a book written as 
only Stevenson could write, in what Mr. 
Cornford calls his “ golden phrases.” 

In “A Family of Engineers” and in 
“Thomas Stevenson—Memories and Por- 
traits,” Stevenson himself has told us much 
of his Mr. Cornford thinks 
Thomas Stevenson an altogether striking 
figure and one to call forth our admiration, 
respect, and jon; a new tincture of 
theology coming the family strain 
through Robert Stevenson’s mother, 
a daughter of Mr. Cornford 
thinks: 

Looking back 
country of his birth 
acters of his ancestors, 
nature of Robert Louis 
have been predicted with 
We have the old Scottish tradition of let- 
ters, free-living, and theology. The first and 
last elements, the love of learning and of 
theology, are marked in the Stevensonian 
line; the second element, of what I have 
called free-living, seems counteracted by a 
strong and religious character; we have, In 
addit’on, in the Stevensons and the Smiths, 
the inherited faculty of invention, the de- 
light in words for their own sake, and, 
above all, the austere devotion, as a point 
of honor, to perfect craftsmanship. 

Mr. 
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In Stevenson’s work, with 
s brilhancy aad variety and charm, we 
stil bear in mind that it is the work 
man of frail constitut often beset 
sickness, often indomitably toiling—in- 
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twentieth to his twenty-fifth 
che ttire at this time, 
ter, wae a pork-pie hat embroidered 
velvet jacket, and 
came to an informal 
garments,” says Henley 

removal appeared in a dress coat, a 
flannel , a knitted tie, pepper and 
trousers, silk socks, and patent leather 
(He was exceedingly vain of his 
foc which was neat and elegant.) Hi 
hair feil te his collar He Itzed, he 
talked exploded, he was altogether won 
deri and the women (this would have 
tour had he known it) were in fits 
of la * till—a whole romantic move- 
ment cloak and turban—he departed,’’ 

A hap the Sydney di 

which seems t be very little known, and 
for “ornford tells us he is di- 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 

ed by Mr. Alan Breck 

Mulvaney: 


eccentricity marked his dress 
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with | cabmen, 
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words | 


after—just whichever 
ases—although, so far as 


Mr. Mulvan 
e to make oats ian Mutva- 


Mr. Stuart is a 
ney is not of the duaine-usual aon licé, of 
gentle rank,) nor does be nels ) ‘ni jesty’s 
commission; and, therefore is scarcely 
of a rank with Alan ook. F.] bears a 
King’s name, Nevertheless, having in 
mind Mr. Mulvaney’s indubitable prowess, 
and the fact of his bearing honorable serv- 
ice to the man of the strange name afore- 
said, Mr. Stuart, for the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Mulvaney, is willing (as he says) 
to overlook these disabilities. 

The foregoing is so thoroughly Steven- 
sonian, so characteristic of the man, that, 
long as it is, it could not be resisted. The 
fourth chapter, “The Moralist,” is the 
most interesting portion of the entire book. 
Although we may not always agree with 
Mr. Cornford m his opinions, yet all that 
he says shows such thorough interest in 
and knowledge of Stevenson and his work 
that it could hardly fail to be deeply inter- 
esting: 

First and foremost and always, be it re- 
membered, Stevenson was an artist, a 
maker. He was entirely employed in mak- 
ing works of art. Out of the stuff of life 
to fashion something, to produce an effect— 
this was his one absorbing occupation. 

We quite agree with Mr. Cornford’s ver- 
dict that the “ Virginibus Puerisque” es- 
Says are but so many “gay calls to the 
slumbering courage eternal in the heart of 
man, * * * and to take them together 
as the best of Stevenson. They are so kind- 
ly, humorous, and fantastically jovial—it is 
cdds but you should rise from their perusal 
in quite a little glow of pleasure, and pleas- 
ure of a sparkling, crystal quality, for 
which you may search the residue of Ste- 
venson’s works, always excepting the dedi- 
cations, and, perhaps, parts of the ‘ Inland 
Voyage’ and ‘Travels with a Donkey in 
the Cerennes,’ in vain. You shall receive. 
other sensations in plenty—of pity and ter- 
ror ahd admiration and delight; but never, 
I think, @ sensation quite so purely pleas- 
ing.” 

Mr. Cornford thinks that while the Vir- 
ginibus circle may be described as Steven- 
son’s idea of the proper conduct of the life 
we must all lead, ‘* Will o’ the Mill” is the 
Stevensonian “ pattern in the heavens": 

I would not care to risk marring the per- 
fect presentment of “* Will o’ the Mill” by 
any clumsy analysis. or even by quotation. 
Have you read “ Will o’ the Mill"? If you 
have not, then—if you own a taste for such 
fare—there jis a fine little repast laid for 
you. Then you will remember how that 
Will was the very type of the perfect ego- 
tist; how, despite all his passionate aspira- 
tions, he never went down into the plains, 
but staid in the mountains, beneath the pine 
woods, beside the clear, running water, like 
a miser hoarding his aspirations and mag- 
nificent illusions, and savoring the while his 
simple joys of life like an epicure; how as- 
piration changes to ambition, and still he 
stays; * * * how he lost the chief good 
of lHfe and never knew it until too late; 
how, nevertheless, he continued to possess 
the good which he had chosen, and for 
which he had paid 'the price; and how, at 
last, death came to him as a friend.” 


And so Mr. Cornford goes on 
this beautiful fable, which has no moral, 
except that of fatalism, the story leaving 
the most beautiful pictures in the memory: 

The mill beside the river in the mountain 
pass, the clear running water, the waving 
pine trees, the passage of the soldiers, the 
vision of the valley in the setting sun; 
* * * above all, the night when Will o’ 
the Mill goes at last upon his travels, which 
I venture to characterize as one of the 
finest pleces of pictorial narration in Eng- 
lish literature, and, again, the clear run- 
ning water, the waving of the grave pine 
woods, and, enfolding all like an atmosphere, 
the pure serenity of the mountains. Who 
that has once read of them does not count 
these things among the treasures of his 
fairy city of remembrance? 

So far we thoroughly agree with Mr 
ford’s verdict and find his manner of ex- 
pressing his ideas most charming and 
poetic, but—while not thoroughly agreeing 
with his opinion as to ** Pulvis et Umbra’ 
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TOWN OR ¢ COUNTRY. 
Favors the Busy Seay Howeits of Men. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Let me thank “Cynic” for writing upon 
a subject which happens to be one of my 
particular hobbies. I can indorse his state- 
ment that “nowhere in this world are 
books better appreciated than in the ‘ busy 
haunts of men’ by persons whose tastes 
and inclinations lead them away from the 
distractions and the follies of the crowds 
who find their delights in externals.”” But 
my love of nature is 60 intense that I cannot 
coneeive it to be “ distracting" to those 
who seek its haunts. On the contrary, it 
would seem to stimulate the mental facul- 
ties, wooing one to take up thé®pen and 
write or enjoy a delicious hour of thought- 
ful reading. Its soothing influence is de- 
nied the city resident whose nerves are con- 
Stantly put on the rack, and where, instead 
of viewing nature in her varying moods, 
sounds of cable-gong and elevated railroad 
mingle with unmusical street cries and the 
rumbling of heavy wagons. 

It may be true that a writer must gather 
experiences from the crowded city thorough- 
fares and digest them in the restfulness of 
the country. It depends likewise upon the 
line of work to be considered. When the 
inimitable depicter of city waifs, the late 
M. A. Woolf, wrote, “ The country is God's 
whisper, the city, His voice,’ we can read- 
ily understend his sentiments, for the 
sources of his inspiration tell their own 
story of city misery, pathetic sketches 
which reveal the throbbing heart of sym- 
pathy in every line of the artist's pencil. 

I heartily agree with ‘‘ Cynic" as to the 
emptiness of a Summer —_ in trunks and 
hotels, but that is no real country life; it is 
a miserable temporary existence. 

One can live in the suburbs without being 
isolated, for there are ample opportummues 
of improving the mind besides that of com- 
ing into contact with books only. I vote 
for the restfulness of a pure country life. 


» LA GIOCONDA. 
New York, Jan. 4, 


19), 
Where They Have No Andrew 
Carnegie. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Apropos to your editorial article on the 
value of books to a lenely man in a lonely 
land, I would say there is a community a 


few miles from here without as much as a 
news stand where the sewing society aids a 
free library. But, there being no Andrew 
Carnegie in that vicinity, they run the 
library without expense, keeping the books 
in the schoolhouse and the librarian charg- 
ing nothing for services. 

If any one of the readers of Tar Times 
SATURDAY Review finds a duplicate volume 
wrapped up in the napkin of their library 
it will be doing a good deed if sent where it 
will bear interest. W. F. OSBORNE. 

Ansonia, Conn., Jan. 6, 1900, 


Looking for Judicial Qualities. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Allow me to express my appreciation of 
the editorial article in Tue Saturpay ReE- 
view of Jan. 6th, on the relative advantages 
of town and country: The tone of modera- 
tion was In refreshing contrast to that of 
the ‘‘ Cynic’s"’ communication. He is noth- 
ing if not extreme, and it ts difficult to be- 
lieve that he belongs to the sex popularly 
supposed to monopolize the judicial quali- 
ties. M. R. NOBLE. 

Auburn, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1900, 


NEW ENL. a EDITION. 
ROUND TOWERS OF 


IRELAND 


HISTORY OF THE TUATH-DE-DANAANS 
FOR THE FIRST TIME UNVEILED. 


HENRY O’BRIEN, B. A. 


THIRD AND GREATLY ENLARGED 
EDITION WITH INTRODUCTION AND 26 
LLTASTRATIONS AND PORTRAIT OF THD 
AUTHOR. ONE LARGE AND THICK OC- 
TAVO VOLUME foo) PAGES, CLOTH, 
GILT TOP, 


Or, THE 


$5. 00. 


‘ Send for Circular. 


J. W. BOUTON, 


28th Street, New York 


Priced Catalegmue of 


-Old and mew ere 


valuable, 
ADDRESS 


interesti and 


SENT FREF ANY 


Frederick W. 


ti4 Fifth 


The Beacon JOHN BROWN, 
| Biographies. — ~ 1e Chamber ain. 


a ey a t ing imy 
the greatne t 


FIELD RAPUBEL AN 
MAYNARD & CO,, 


TO 


Morris, 
York. 


Ave., New 


“DPRING 


Boston. 


Gargeins in eee 


man, at Mrent 


A. DEUTSCHBERG iE g, 


117 4th Av New York Cit 
theks purchased, 
A A A NE ee 


PRIVATEC LIBRARIES, 


SIR SUPERIOR 


| LLETTERS fe 


STANDARD WORKS ON THE GREAT 
AFRICAN QUESTION 


A History of the Transvaal 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. lm». $1.00, 


The Key to South Africa— 
Delagoa Bay 


By MONTAGUE G. JESSETT, F. R. G. &. 
With maps and illustrations. Crown Svo. 


$1.50, 
The British Empire 


By RT. HON. SIR CHAS. W. 
BART. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 


A History of British Colonial 
Policy 


se H. E. EGERTON, M. A. 


DILKE, 


Demy &vo. 


The Expansion of Egypt Under Anglo- 
Egyptian Condominium, 


A_ Political and Historical Survey. By 
ARTHUR. SILVA WHITH, R. 8S. G. 5S. 
S. A. de F. With 4 colored folding maps. 
Demy 8vo. $5.50. 


An Irregular Corps in Matabeleland 


By LIBUT, COL, HERBERT PLUMER. 
12 maps and plans. Post Svo. $3.00. 


New Amsterdam Book Company, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Fifth Ave. & 2ist St., N. Y. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF 


New Books of the Day, 
Books in Fine Bindings, 


Rare Books, 
Autograph Letters and 


Manuscripts, 


previous to removal on February Is’. 
Ciearauce ca! alogue mailed on request. 


Bangs & Co., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 


Will Sell at Auction MONDAY and 
TUESDAY AFTERNOONS, at 3 o'Clock, 


A collection of Choice and Rare BOOKS from 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 

Old and Modern Pnglish Literature 
tions of Aldrich; mté; Dickens; 
Browning; Meredith; Stedman; Tennyson; 
eray; Ruskin; Stevenson, 

Publications of the Caxton Club; Club 
Volumes; The Grolier Club: The Ic 
MMS. on Vellum; The Giolito Edition of 
1536, and Boccaccio, 1542; Ogilby's Virgil, 
Audubon's Birds, 1844; Quadrupeds, 185 
8vo.; Boo Illustrated by Cruikshank, . 
a few good Autograph Letters, Book-Plate 
Maps, ete 


WEDNESDAY 


First Fidi- 
Kipling; 
Thack- 


of Odd 
ynophiles; 
Dante, 

oe 


and two following Afternuons, 
3 o'clock. 

tion of Books in 

iture, including many 


various 


A miscellaneous 
departments of Lite 
and desirable works 


Sales of Be 


LEGGAT BROS. 


81 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. CITY, 


rr, 


Special Bargains for Week E 
Jan. 20th. 
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| The First Edition of the 
boinc in a h. 
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ire "Part eul 


TALMUD PUB. 


AB WwW 
, , New York 


2 Fifth Av 


THE OLD ANN STREET BOOK STORE 
BARGAIN NO. 49. 


COPELAND & DAY'S BOOKS 


* GOLD 
$i 


17 Anum Street, New Vork,. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
AUDUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA 


v i » and price 
E. LAURIAT COMPANY, 
Lauriat 


CAROLINE H. DALL’S BOOKS, 
WHAT WE BEALLY Xow ABOUT 

SHAK ESPE ‘ 1G $1.5 
= eneeree Pita rcuite: \ ud {ilus 


LIT rh E, BROW WN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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JANUARY 13, 1900. 


THE NEW YORK 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. | 


| 

Charles Augustus Davis, r South Thirty- | 
sixth 8 t, Philadelphia: “If B. T. B ie 
14 West One Hundred and Thirteenth Stre New 

York will purchase a copy of ‘A 

Verse’ by William Earnest Henly, New j 

Scribner & Welford, 18 he will tind a poem en- } 
title of a Toykuni Print,’ beginning with 

the } 

Was Ll a Samurai ne | 
















Pork 
ork 
thi ity 
especial 


“A. S. P..”? 2,088 Third 
‘] have a map of the 

ted in 1818, showing the 
eighty-eight years Is th 
to it, and where can I dispose of it 
Maps of New York hav varving values. | 
Any large dealer in books and matter relat- | 





» the city would probably be glad to fix 





ing t 
the value of this map. | 
2 | 
“7, M New York City: ‘‘ Please let me | 
encw th of a copy of J. Montgomet 
poem i e page is missing, but the book 
seems t ive been publishe yout 1807."’ 








A book without a title page is a house 
without a door, and save in the case of an 
early printed or especially important rarity 
has no value whatever. 








toesiter Johnson, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City “The lines inning, Now came still 
evening on,’ are in *‘ Paradise Lost.’ ‘* Cleon hath 





The poem beginning ‘O Thou eternal One.’ is by 
in. and may be found in Dana's ‘ House- 
k of Poetry,’ the best antho!l of 
try that has yet been compiled The au 
thor of Carcassonne’ is Gustave Nadaud The 
best translation fs John R. Thompson, and 
may be found ‘n * ous Single and Fugitive 
Holt & Co 











| 
a million acres’ is an early poem of Lowell's | 


“xX... Now York City: “Is there a premium 
on The Daily Citizen, pated o all paper in 
Vicksburg, Miss., Thursday, July 1863, J. M 
Swords, proprietor?" 

A collector of war matter might think it 
worth 50 cents or $1. 





comb, 101 Lafavette Avenue, Brook 

3 of THE TIMES for Dec. 22 
describing the eat personal 
Winston Churchill tr the uth 
paien against the Boers. Ts this 
t urchill the same person who wrote 
rd Carvel,’ or ff not, is he related to him 


are two Winston Churchills. “One, 
Winston Leonard Spencer Churchill, was 
born Nov. 30, 1874, the eldest son of the 
late Right Hon. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and educated at Harrow and at Sandhurst. 
He entered the army in 1805, served in 
Cuba, and is at present in South Africa, 
holding the rank of Lieutenant in the 
Fourth Queen's Own Hussars. He has 
written the recently published ‘“* The River 
War,” and in 1898 “ The Story of the Mal- 
akand Field Force.” 

Winston Churchill, the American writer, 
author of “The Celebrity,” 1898, and 
“Richard Carvel,” 1899, was born in St. 
Louis Nov. 10, 1871, the son of Edward 8. 
Churchill of Portland, Me. He was edu- 
cated at the Smith Academy In St. Louts, 
and was graduated in 18% from the United 
States aval Academy. He was married 
in 1805, and in the same year was the man- 
aging editor of The Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine. In addition to his two novels, he has 
written several short stories and a number 
of maguzine articles. 














“Central Park,”’ New York City: ‘* Please in- 
form me of a good Latin book for self-instrnux 
tion.”’ 

Allen and Greenough's “ Shorter Latin 
Grammar.” Ginn & Co., Boston. 95 cents. 


“M. H. A," New York City: ‘“ Please state 
in THE SATURDAY REVIEW the approximate 
worth of a large copy of the Bible, including 
Apocrypha, published, Boston, 1828, by C. Ewer. 
T. Bedlington, and J. H. A. Frost, stereotyped 
by bE. & J. Collins; book in good condition, poor 
ecvers."’ 

Its value is about $5. 





T. A. Harder, Los Angeles, Cal.: ‘* The col- 
lection of H. H. Bancroft is regarded here as 
one of the most important and valuable collec- 
tions of American books ever brought together 
Is this true?" 

The Baneroft collection is a most impor- 
tant one, from the viewpoint of historical 
interest, inasmuch as it contains many 
books that intimately concern the history 
of California, Mexico, &c. It includes, how- 
ever, few books that collectors of Ameri- 
cana call valuable, and is, indeed, emphat- 
ically a student's and specialist's library. 





S.."" Brooklyn: ‘‘I have a copy of The 
on Gazette and Country Journal, dated Mor 
} March 12, 1770, containing a full account 
of the Boston massacre Also The New York 
Morning Post, dated Friday, Nov, 7, 17 con 
taining the farewell address of Gen George 
1». I also have a few letters written by 
ashington, with proof of thelr authen- 
ticity Could you tell me if they have a market 
value?’ 

The newspapers have a value of several 
dollars each. Letters signed by Washing- 
ton have much value, but they must be 
genuine, interesting, and.in good condition. 
W. R. Benjamin, Dodd, Mead & Co., J. F. 
Sabin, and other dealers buy literary prop- 
erty of this nature. 

~~ 

Alice, New York City: ‘' Where can I get in- 
formation concerning Englishwomen of the prea- 
ent day?” 

“The Englishwoman’s Year Book” for 1800 
and for 1900, (the latter just issued.) It is 
published in London by A. & C. Black, and 
each issue costs 2s. 6d. 












George 





“Li Etoile,”’ New York City: “I am the 
owner of two volumes entitled ‘An Apology for 
the Life of Colley Cibber,’ London, 1756. I am 
desirous of knowing their value, and have sev- 
eral opinions on the matter, but would prefer an 
opinion of higher atthority. Would you kindly 
——, in your Saturday edition and greatly 
oblige."’ 


A goud copy of this book brought $5.60 at 
auction in Boston in 1807. 





“BB. S. M.,”’ 116 Bast Fifty-fourth Street, New 
York City: ‘* What is the value of R. W. Gris- 
wold's ‘ Republican Court,” New York, 1855, with 
twenty-one portraits? Would you also kindly 
inform me of anv catalogue containing the value 
of old hooks. and where I may obtain it and the 
oblige? "’ 

A copy of “The Republican Court” sold 
for $4.75 Jan. 18, 1899, in Boston. This is 
about thesumit usually fetches. “American 
Book Prices Current for 1809,"’ published at 
$6 by Dodd, Mead & Co., is the best guide 
to the value of books we know of. Cata- 
logues of valuable books are published reg- 

. ularly by Dodd, Mead & Co., Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, W. R. Benjamin, A. L. Luyster, 
and other dealers, 





TIsanc A. Hemming, Washington, D. C.: “ Can 
you give me a list of Mrs. Burnett's writings; 
aiso a sketch of her life?" 


Mra. Frances Hodgson Burnett’was born 





} (LS81, 1885, and 1896, Seribner’s Sons, the 


in Manchester, England, Nov. 24, 1849, and ; 


went with her parents to Knoxville, Tenn., | 
in 1865, wrere she married Dr. Swan M. | 
Burnett In 1873. (She obtained a divorce | 
in 1898.) In 185 sche went to res 


Washington, D. C., where she has 


lived the greater part of the time 





‘Lass o’ Lowrie’s”’ wa lramat 
icted under the name of “* Liz’ 
t in the dramatization of her “ Little | 
Lord Fauntleroy,” and “A Lady of Qual 
y."" (which were very successful;) her | 
‘First Gentleman of Europe,"" acted here 


a few years ago, had little success, and 











an early play of hers failed in London a | 








number of years since Her books as | 
follows: ‘* Dolly,’ Philadelphia, 1877, Per- | 
ter & Coates, (same as “ Vagabondia,"”’ Bos 

ton, ISS4, Oseood, and New York Isst), | 
Scribner;) “That Lass o’ Lowrie's,"" New } 





York, 1S77, Scribner, Armstrong & Co.,, 





) “ Kathleen,” Phila- 
Peterson, (as ** Kathleen Ma- 
bner, 1878;) ‘* Pretty Polly 
Peterson, IS77, (Scribner, 1875, 
18S1;) ‘Surly Tim and Oth- 

Armstrong & Co., 1877; 
“ Theo,” Peterson, 1877, (Scribner, 1879, and 
Peterson again in 1885 and 1SS8);) .° Lind 
say’s Luck,” Scribner, 1IS7S, (Peterson, 1S79 
1S83, and 1891;) ‘‘ Miss Crespigny,’’ Peter- 
son, 1878, (Seribner, 1879, and Peterson, 
18S);) ““The Quiet Life,” and “ The Tide 
on the Moaning Bar,” Peterson, 1878S and 
I8SD; * Jarl’s Daughter and Other Stories,” 
Peterson, ISTO and 1SS8%;*‘ Haworth’'s 
ner, 1ST and 1SS1; “* Louisiana,”’ Sc 
ISSO and 1881; “A Fair Barbarian,"’ Bos- 
ton, Osgood & Co., 1881, (Scribner, 1886 and 
ISSS;) “ Through One Administration,”’ Os- 
good, ISS! “Littl Lord Fauntleroy,” 
Scribner, 1886, $2, and 1807, $1.25; “ Editha’s 
Burglar,”’ Boston, Jordan Marsh & Co., 
ISSS, 45 cents, and Boston, Dana Estes & 
Co., LSts, 


18SS, $1; ‘ 


latter edition, 
delphia, 1S77, 
vourneen,” 3S 
Pemberton,” 
and Peterson 


ers,’’ Scribner, 



























‘Sara Crewe,” Sc 
‘farge,’’ with Habberton’s 
“ Brueton’s you,” Lippincott, S88, $1; 
* Pretty Sister of José,"" Scribner, LSS) 
“ Little St. Elizabeth,’’ Scribner, 180, $ 
“Earlier Stories,’ two series, $1.50 each, 
Scribner, 1891; ** Glovanni and the Other,” 
$1.50, and 1807, $1.25; ** The 
One { Knew the Best of AIH,” Scribner 
Ss, $2 ‘“Piccino,” Scribner, 184, and 
187 “Two Little Pilgrims’ Pr 
ress," Scribner, 1895 and 1897, $1.25; A 
Lady of Quality,” Scribner, 1806, $1.50; 
“His Grace of Osmonde,”’ Scribner, 1S7 
$1.50; “Sara Crew, Little Elizabeth, 
and Other Stories,” Seribner, 1897, $1.25; 
“In Connection with the De Willoughby 
Claim,” Seribner, 1890, $1.50; “ The Engli 
Catalogue "’ also gives ‘‘Our Neighbor Op 
posite,"’ 1878; ** Natalie and Other Stories,” 
1879, and “ The Captain’s Youngest,”’ 1508 
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Wanted, and To Exchange. 


H. S R.. 7 Canfield Place, Rochester, N. Y.: 
*] will sell complete file, unbound, of F | Mall 
Magazine to date. Perfect condition, except one 
copy, Which is mutilated slightly, but complet 





Port Rich 
set of ‘ The 
hteen num 







John J. MacIntyre, 31 
mond, N. Y.: “I will » 
Song-Writer’ for $10. There are 


bers ‘The Song-Writer’ was the most unique 
publication in the history of popular music, It 
was edited and published In New York Clty. I 


would like to sell the story of the song ‘ Listen 
to the Mocking Bird." The author wrote it for 
me once valued it at $100. I would sell it 
for a reasonable price now.”’ 








W. S. Harris Windham, N. H.; ‘I desire to 
buy two or three colored fashion plates, such as 
those from Godey'’s, Peterson's, or Graham's 
Magazine, for each of the years 18% ISS7, and 
any before 1855. 1 have fa exchan minerals 
and duplicate fashion plates between 1860 and 
Issu."" 








W. Ferguson, 401 Prodace Exchange, New York 
City: ‘1 will pay cash tor a copy, in good condi 
tion, of the first edition of ‘Wild Animals I 
Have Known.’ "’ 


William E. Hooker, Wilton, Conn.: ‘Ll would 
like to obtain a copy of the * History of Litch 
field, Conn.,” by Payne Kenyon Kilbourn, Hart 
ford, 1859.’" 


The Rey. George G. Hepburn, 244 West Elev 
enth Street, New York City: “ L_ have for sule a 
complete file of THe Times Saturpay f 
VIEW, in perfect condition, from July 1 to Dec 
31, 1599."" 


Box Palo Alto, Cal.: ‘‘ Any one wishing 
complete set of Bancroft's ‘ History of the Pacit 
Slope’ can procure the same at a very low fig 
ur The set comprises thirty-eight volumes, 
bound in sheep, and averaging 800 pages per vol 
ume, and embraces a history of Alaska, Hritieh 
Columbla, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Colorado, 
Oregon, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexik 
Texas, Mexico, and Central America, together 
with five volumes on the ‘ Native Races,’ and 
four volumes devoted epecially to the days of °49 
in California. Or would exchange for works on 
physics or chemistry.”’ 











E. W. Fullman, 111 Broadway, New York City: 
{ will sell or exchange Funk & Wagnells’ 
Standard Dictionary, two volumes, full morocco 
bound, indexed, 1800 edition; have had it six 
months; clean and new.”’ 





William M. Writer, Dayton, N. Y.: ‘* Wanted— 
A copy of * The Goodrich Family in America,’ By 
Lefayette Wallace ¢ , M. D Chicago, 1889 
the Fergus Printing Company; also ‘ The Leland 
Family.’ $y Sherman Leland Joston, 1850."' 








lL. C. Woodworth, Gouverneur, N. Y.: “ WH 
‘Ss. W. 8..." New York City, kindly send me his 
address? I would like to correspond with him 
concerning the Latin Breviary (Venice, 158,) 
which he possesses,”’ 





“Catalina,” Avalon, Cal.: “I would like to 
obtain a copy of ‘The Cryptogram,’ by James 
De Mille."’ 


“J. H.,’* Box 12, Madalin P. 0., Tivoli, N. Y.: 
** Does any one desire to exchange a set of some 
standard author or a_ good collection of the 
poets for Vols. I. to XIV. of Scribner's Magazine, 
best binding, never used?" 


Frank Hankinson, Reading, Penn.: “I have 
Lewis Carroll's (C. L, Dodgsen) own eopy of the 
first (1879) edition of ‘ Euclid and His Modern 
Rivals,’ with manuseript notes in his own hand. 
Shall be glad to receive offers for the volume.” 


Isaac Norris, M. D., “Fair View,” Bryn 
Mawr, Penn.: “‘I am willing to purchase for a 
reasonable price or to offer in exchange other 
books of corresponding value for the following: 
‘Natural History of New York, Agriculture,” 
Vol, IV.: ditto, * Paleontology,’ Vol. IV., Part 2, 
and any succeeding volumes.” 
J. J. Lynch, care of Maloney, 1.894 Second 
Avenue, New York City: "I have a copy of ‘ The 
Spectator,’ London, 1852, half leather, complete 
edition, over 700 pages, and will sell it for $6, or 
exchange for standard work, (no novels,) well 
* bound and in goed condition."” 
' aoaetn 

Willis Cooper, 256 Dean Street, Brooklyn: —- 
have a perfectly fresh copy of W. C. Morrow's 
* Bohemian Paris of To-day ', for sale.” 


‘ «8 M. c."’ PP. O, Rox 307, Scranton, Penn.: 
“| would like to dispose of the following books; 
will sell at fair prices: Milton's * Paradise Lost,’ 
ninth edition, London, 1711, full index; twelve 


‘Sculptures,’ notes by Addison, 1719, fine condi- | 


tion; ‘Library of American Literature,’ eleven 
volumes, edited by HMdmund Clarence Stedman 
and Millen Mackay Hutchinson, library binding, 
new, cost, §44; ‘ Narrative and Critical History 
of America,’ by Justin Winsor, eight volumes, 

















t, $56, nearly n Amertean 1 
) mar twelve volumes, full Russia, ; 
« t SS4 
Apreals to Readers. 
Fr. Cornell, 428 Stanhope Street, Brookty A 
‘lp ‘ 
print of 
' \ 
! from 
n nent 
Pe. B. Hill, 482 Fourth Avenne, Detroit, M 
“(an any TIMES reacer inform me who i 
or of * Ts imi Rural Humbues,” whi ip 
peared in Tl K nickerbock f March, 1855 
W James Price, 12% Weet Forty h Street 
New York City c t iny % f th 
ATURDAY REVIEW advise me as to the |} 
torical accuracy, either as to specif ot} rctet 
ind events or eral bistor al lor 
th ® storie er h histor written 
by \ugustine imma Mar ind 





Emily 5. Holt?" 


A Tale of Old London Life.* 


In ‘‘ The Colloquies of Edward Osborne,” 
the late Miss 
pen pictures of London life during the reign 
of Edward VI. and Queen Mary. With her 
usual happy rendering of historical sub- 
jects, the around the suf- 
ferings of some English Church martyrs a 


Manning presents graphic 






1uthor weaves 
simple, wholesome romance From the be- 
ginning of the narrative, when Edward Os- 
borne describes his arrival in London, to 
be apprenticed to one Master Hewet, whose 
home and shop were in one of the gabled, 
baleonied houses perched on the famous old 
London Bridge, the reader feels in sym- 
pathy with the modest hero 
surroundings 


and his daily 


. Quaint touches of lo 





ing add a charm to the story; the 4d 
igainst Wyat and the in- 
surgents is spiritedly told, and the accounts 


fy 
} 


of the bridge 


uigeunts and holidays have an old-time 


oO 
flavor. 

Always the Christian gentleman, Osborne 
proves himself ind faithful, and 


withal never overestimating.his own prow- 








oe Commenting upon the courageous endur- 


ance of a friend who was condemned for 
says: ‘* When 


T saw how diverse, yea, how inferior is that 





heresy by the Romanists, 


sort of instinctive animal courage which 
made me leapfrom London Bridge from that 
moral courage which enableth a man kept 
low and contumeliously treated to support by 
the space of half an year the prospect of a 
cruel and lingering death"; and when on 
parole in Master Hewet's house, not to 
h 





make love to the merchant's dainty dat 
ter, the moral fibre of the man is shown in 
his remarks to his son, to whom he is nar- 
rating his story: ** Now, mark me, Hew 
Thus went I on for three whole years and 
ne'er once lost hold of my stay. What man 
hath done, man may do. I was not like 
one working on hope, for IT had had none 
given me. I say not that I wus always 
borne up to high-water mark. Question- 
less, there were dally ebbs and flows; and 
ever and anon, a mighty, powerful, rushing 
wind would come and drive back the cur- 
rent on an heap, leaving bare the stony chan- 
nel; till after a while. with strong recoil, it 
came hurrying back ready to sweep all be- 
fore It. But I never let go the rope! Many 
waters cannot quench love, neither can the 
floods drown it. Deep might call hoarsely 
unto deep, but not prevail. * * * Speak 
as if I felt it? Why, I do! T am an oldish 
man now, at least you think me not over- 
young, but there are some good and pure 
feelings, lad, thou wilt never become dull 
to, so long as thou keepest thy heart with 
all diligence. And the best of it is, that 
while those feelings, so far as they were 
pleasant, are pleasant still, the pains, then 
so bitter, that came from keeping down all 
that was wrong with a strong hand, are 
‘alled over 





now pleasures, too!—that are r 
and over again; when 
cogitating or dozing. Give me thy hand, 


maybe, we seem 
lad; I see you believe me." 

The book is carefully illustrated by John 
Jellicoe, who, in conjunction with Herbert 
Ratlton, tiustrated other books by the same 
author. 





The Ga rden World.* 


This author declines to conform to the 
prevailing taste. Instead of facts about 
nature he gives us feeling, and it cannot 
be denied that much of the feeling is in the 
form of gush. Gush is frequently agreeable 
in actual intercourse, rarely in pript, and 
never when the subject of it is the natural 
world. We are apt to assume a carping at- 
titude toward such unbotanical statements 
as that “the tree In leaf satisfies only the 
eye, while the leafless one satisfies the 
soul,” that the author is “happy, happy 


because shy young flowers are opening 


every day,’’ that he considers mauve-pink 
‘*the color of love,” 


to him the great thinkers of the earth,” 





and so on. The truest lovers of nature seek 
a finer expression for their sentiment, as a 
rule, or else keep it jealously to themselves. 
There is, however, a nut in Mr. Neish's 
sugary text. Geoff Is a creature of flesh 
and blood, a manly, affectionate, sweet- 
tempered, pugilistic little Scotch boy, who 
wants no angel over his bed, who likes to 
kill things with a gun, and who prefers 
carrots and potatoes to forget-me-nots and 
roses in his garden. In the final chapter his 
plaintive acceptance of the faet that “ like 
the things in the garden that don't come 
up" he is to die prematurely, is genuine in 
pathos, and worthy to compensate for a 
multitude of sentimental sins. On the avhole, 
in spite of its somewhat cloying quality, 
the book has a flavor that lingers pleasant- 


ly in the mind. 


*THE COLLOQUIBS OF EDWARD OSBORNE, 
with ten illustrations. New York: Charles 


Scribner's Sons. $2. 


*A WORLD IN A GARDEN. By R. Nelsh. 1899. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 





and white the emblem 
of his “ great ideal,’”’ that great trees seem 





NOW READY. 


THE-STORY CF 


LEWIS CARROLL, 


TOLD FOR YOUNG PEOPLE BY 
THE REAL ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


MISS ISA BOWMAN, 
with a diary and numerous facsimile letters 
written to MISS ISA BOWMAN and others. 
Also many sketches and photos by Lewis Car- 
roll and other illustrations. 


16mo. 124 pages, gilt top, $1.00. 


UNDER THE SJAMBOK. 








A Tale f the Transvaal By George Hansby 
Russell 12m S45 pages $1.50. 
The new T 1 ry, l e Sjame 
! deal th the race question n the Eng- 
lish point of view, and the jambok r whip, 
appear in it with picturesque effect 


WHEN GEORGE Hil. WAS KING. 
A Store by Amyot Sagun Illustrated 12m, 
348 puges, $1.50 


coast, 
flers and naval 





WOLF’S HEAD. 





\ Story of the Prince f Outlaw ' he Rev. 

KE. Gilliat l2mo, 8S illustrations, $1.5). 
PRISONERS OF THE TOWER. 

By Violet Brooke Hunt. Over 30 illustrations of 
the Tower and place of interest within the 
walls, Large l2mo, $2.50 2 

PUSSY AND DOGGY TALES. 

I Be. J t t lustrations by » Kempe 
We h ler l ; | t : Ds 
oe ule ut the < re ent, xpress 


paid, on eceiy prices 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 

ol West 25d Street, NewYork 


Observations 


By RATCLIFFE HICKS. 





With portrait. 16°, 81.00, 


This book contains no studied ob- 
servations or learned dissertations, 
but simply the ungarnished impres- 
sions of a business man jotted down 
by him while in search of rest and 


recreation in foreign lands. 
For sale by Retail Department. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


BOOKS AT AUCTION, 


23 UNION SQUARE, 


Sak every day at 11 A. Myand 3 P. M. 
until the entire stock is sold 
Eneyelopaedia Britannica in full 
sheep; complete Browning. with notes; the 
works of HMalzac Kipling, Hugo, Dickens, 
Shakespeare, and hundred f standard au- 

in rich bindings. 

The New Combination Teachers’ 
Bible, (giving h versions on one page.) 
GOING AT YOUR OWN PRICE. 
SALES DAILY FROM 12 T bh O'CLOCK, 

at branch Store 147 
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&" A style which can fairly be described as fascinating 
. One Of the most impor 
have ever been published W. J. Henderson, Musical 
Critic of The N. Y. Times 


tant books om music that 


LAVIGNAC’S 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


KM pp. Svo, $3.00. 


Henry Holt § Zo., New York. 


j An extra illustrated fac sim- 
Hie (un dgea) « the f t 

BURT N elition in 16 vols. is b 
issued for free distributi 


among its members by 
THE BURTON SOCIBTY. 
Cost of membership, $100 
Full particulars on appli- 
' cation. 


THE BURTON SOCIETY, 


§1 BARTH BLOCK, DENVER, COLO, 


















THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON IS 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
VIA CRUCIS. 


A ROMANCE OF THE SBCOND CRUSADE. 
8TH EDITION 46TH THOUSAND 


GHAMBERS ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Send for circulars, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, Ph ladelphia. 











BOOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 

plied, no matter on what subject. Write me. 
I can get you any book ever published. The most 
expert book finders extant. Please state want 
and when in England call and inspect my 50,¢ 
rare books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Bir- 
mingham, England. 
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We Read Too Fast. 


To the New York Times Saturday Review: 

I do not think there Is so much danger of 
reading too much as there ‘s of reading too 
fast the much or little that we do read. 

1 once knew an old’ lady who had read 
word for word the complete O!d and New 
Testaments fourteen t'mes; and she had 
rarely read in a single day more than one 
chapter, for it was taking ber about elgh- 
teen months to read the Bible through as 
ehe was reading it then, the fifteenth time. 
She could repeat whole chapters, especially 
_of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, and Eccle- 
siastes, and to her those passages 
possessed a wealth of ecsoteric mean- 
ing, of beauty and sublimity, of proph- 
ecy and promise that wouwd excite 
the wonder and maybe the envy of some of 
our greatest students and divines, If I were 
capable of such a thing as envy I should 
envy her the wisdom and pleasure that she 
derived from her slow and patient reading. 

I sometimes almost envy those scholars 
of the MiédJe Ages, some of whom had but 
a single book to read or study;\but that 
book represented a life’s work of love and 
devotion, and in turn the reading Was an 
act of love and devotion also, 

To-day our books are turned out with 
lightning rap!dity and are usually read in 
about the same lightning express rate of 
speed, Do we realize what we are losing? 

.Now, take the Browning letters. We read 
them in a week or so—in a month at the 
least—do they not deserve more time than 


that? 
Now, for my part, I almost wish they 


had issued Browning’s letters in one vol- 
ume and Miss Barrett’s in another. Then I 
would have one volume and my com- 
panion the other, and beginning with 
Jan. 10, the date of the first letter of Brown- 
ing to Miss Barrett, | would have read that 
aloud to my companicn; the next day she 
would have read aloud to me Miss Barreit’'s 
reply, and two days later I would read 
Krowning’s second letter, and so on through 
i.e year, reading each letter on the date it 
was written, (or received,) and never show- 
ing our volumes to each other or allowing 
ourselves to read ahead even a single letter 
till] we had heard the preceding one read 
aloud, 

How muvch, how infinitely much more 
would those wonderful letters mean to us 
when read in this way than they could pos- 
sibly mean when read in the usual way! 

In fact, any book that is really worth 
reading is worth reading aloud to some one. 
One never gets the best out of a poem or 
essay till he tries to read it aloud to some 
one to whom he wants to give it at its best. 
That becomes almost the same as the 
writitg of the poem and he gets glimpses 
at new meanings and beauties that he 
never saw before and probably never would 
in any other way. Most of the 
great poems of the world and many of the 
best prose selections were works of love and 
devotion, and were often wrought with in- 
finite care and patience. If we would read 
them in the same spirit of love and devotion 


have seen 


and with the same care and patience, what 
unfolded to us ! 

book a year in 
more than 


wealth would pve 

If we were to 
that way, would it not profit us 
the hundred or so that many of us read now? 
Only make a book a part of ourselves 
s0 we could read it at to another 
does it really profit us most. 

Let us read more slowly 

CARL BURBLL. 

H., Jan 9 1900, 


read one 


we 
its best 


Pembroke, N. 


“Charlotte Bronte At Home.” 
New York Times Saturday Review: 
‘Charlotte Bronté at Home,"’ by Mar- 
Harland, published by the Putnams, let 
me.s it is really very remarkable that 
forty-five years since the 
of this exceedingly 


To Th 
Of 


ion 


than 
the subject 
memoir, 
book 
our 


more 
of 


interesting 


de ease 
so bright, fresh, so 
could be written. It 
interest in the mar- 


sronté 


so 
ertertainin a 
revives 
of the unique 
inew the flame 
ntury ago at the 


not only 
sisters, 
which burst 
recital of the 
One cannot refrain ex- 
that the fields 


and reaped before could be 


velous story 
but it kindles 
forth half a « 
wonderful history. 
istonishment so 
often gone over 
mace to yield such new and abiding delight. 
Th 


lotte 


iuthor 
Rronte 
the 


equ 


just as if she had but yesterday 
of her life or had enjoyed 

of to whom that 
a newly repeated tale. There are 
details known which she does 
This near view increases our 
a woman and adds to 
* as an author. She 
in every- 


story 
intanc those 
vas 
ly any 
of 


ation for her as 


treat 
rment for he 
only a woman 


but 


practical 
a genius of the highest or- 


fairs 


Her ad 
e at the time listening to 
murmur gf the world challenges our ad- 
ind comprehension. The 
withheld the lessons con- 

identally, not only traits of 

and generous self-denial on Char- 
but by 


ime 


passes 
not 
by 


the pictures she exhibits 
and 
signation and unwaver- 
The death of Charlotte 
. shock and took the world by 
There are deaths that come 
with the sense of a completed har- 
When the work is done, when the 
all told, when the long, full day's 
finished,” says Bishop Thompson. 
with Charlotte Bronté. The 
up, the glad acclaim was 
world stood ready to pay her 
as it were, 
and died 


part 


domestic virtues sound discretion, 


united with pious re 


ing faith in God 
Bronté was 
surprise 
upon us 
mons 

story is 
travel is 
It was not so 
light flashed 
sounded, the 
in moment, 
the light extinguished 
with the words on her lips, “Can this be 
death?’ A wonderful life truly, and our 
author his laid it before us once again in a 


homuge, when one 


was she 


| and 
| vinces us that 


philosophizes concerning Char- | 


evotion to her home and to her | 








her our sincerest congratulations. 
Rev, GEORGE G. HEPBURN. 
New York, Jan. 10, 1900, ; 


Thackeray and Dickens. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have read with some mild aston'shment 
your Passaic correspondent’s siatement 
concerning readers of Thackeray and Dick- 
ens. It is doubtless true that the readers 
of Dickens ‘outnumber those of Thackeray 
ten to one. But the reasons are not far to 
seek. Dickens wrote for the emotions; 
Thackeray for the inteflect. Dickens, with 
rare exceptions, photographed; Taackeray 
created. ’ 

In “ Trilby,” one of the Characters in d's- 
cussing a French play says that to under- 
stand and -enjoy it one has to know 
French very we!l, and many other things 
besides. To enjoy Thackeray at the full 
one hag to know English well, and many 
more things pertaining to men and life. 

Thackeray is not read by the masses. 
Neither is Carlyle. It. significs nothing. 
But those who do read have much food for 
thought. ’ 

THEODORE HENRY HISERODT. 

New York, Jan. 8, 1900, 


Why Dickens Is Preferred. 


To The New York Times Saturday Revicw: 

It is interesting to learn from one who 
has observed and “made note of'’ that 
among the simple, more rural folk of our 
country who read novels Charles Dickens 
stands well and has a place above Thack- 
eray. 

Is it anything to be wondered at that the 
stories of Dickens, with their thrilling inci- 
dent, their deep shading in character draw- 
ing, should appeal to more and larger 
ciasses of people than the author of “‘ Van- 
ity Fair.” great and wonderful an artist as 
he is? And need there be, as there often 
is, such a sense of superiority felt by ad- 
mirers of Thackeray toward those who turn 
in preference to Dickens? 

Each author has his own special gift. 
One point of difference is that Thackeray 
draws more of complete character than 
Dickens. The latter deals more strongly 
with characteristics. As, for instance, one 
seldom or never sees a real Uriah Heep—a 
man who can go to such lengths in his 
peculiar form of villainy; but that kind of 
hypocrisy that counterfeits one of the vir- 
tues for its own selfish ends is an element 
often found in human nature to a certain 
degree. 

“* Pecksnifian,"’ * Podsnappery,”’ 
come to be used to describe traits. 
eray’s characters are more definftte 
more fylly rounded personalities. 

The creatures who live nearest to nature 
are said to select the best food for them- 
selves by intuition, absorbing more of that 
which relishes most; and this figure, home- 
ly as it is, might be applied to the intel- 
lectual appetites of those less highly cul- 
tured, but with healthy imaginations, re- 
ceptive minds, sound, honest natures, and 
warm hearts that can throb responsivély at 
the recognition of nobility of character. 
Such qualities are not to be despised in 
considering the ability of an individual to 
judge a work of fiction. 

I think I like the farmer better for pre- 
ferring Dickens to Thackeray. As for his 
wife and sister and cousin, it good 
thing for them when they are young to be- 
come familiar with the sweetness, feminine 
and tenderness that epell 
“ strength" in such characters as Florence 
Dombey, Agnes in “ David Copperfield,”’ 
many others, whose portrayal con- 
Dickens must have believed 
predominate in wo- 


have 
Thack- 
types. 


is a 


gentleness 


that such traits could 
men. 
Perhaps it superficial to infer that 
Thackeray did not believe it, too, I hope 
he did, But, to say the least, Dickens's 
works are helpful to womankind in a more 
direct way. Thackeray's portrayals show 
us what ought not to be more than those 
of Dickens—a more roundabout and labo- 
rious way toward opening the eyes of any 
“generation,” “thinking or unthinking, 
grateful or ungrateful.” C. FOSTER. 
Nyack, N. Y. 


The Date and Place of Poe’s Birth. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The two questions suggested by the head- 
ing remain unsettled even now. A _ short 
time ago The Inter Ocean of Chicago, com- 
menting upon ‘“ America’s great poet,’ 
gave opinion thus: “ The generally accepted 
information now is that Poe was born in 
Baltimore in 1811." 

That item I sent to Prof. Woodberry of 
Columbia University and to James Wood 
Davidson, Esq., at West Palm Beach, Dade 
County, Fla., both gentlemen having been pro- 
fessedly close students of the subject, his 
doings, and his accompaniments. The for- 
mer’s response was, in substance, that the 
matters are as well fixed as any one could 
wish, even if a fortune or anything else de- 
pended upon the disposal; ‘‘ The facts in my 
‘Life’ are complete, explicit, and certain. 
The Chicago journal is merely ignorant. 
But it cannot surprise so old a reader of Poe 
literature as yourself to find inaccuracies 
characteristic of accounts of him.” 

Davidson said: “I have never doubted the 
statement that Poe was born in Boston, in 
1809, and I accept it yet as true. I was well 
acquainted with Mrs. Clemm, but she never 
intimated that the Baltimore point was in 
any way uncertain. Poe is reported to have 
declared that he was born in ‘ Yankee Bos- 
ton,’ and he ought to have been well in- 
formed. The Chicago Inter Ocean some- 
times knows a great deal—in its own esti- 
mation.” 

In this connection the records of Griswold 
are entitled to a reading. If he did not com- 
mit a double forgery Poe claimed to have 


is 


Imaer to make wal or ders ante [wie wie oer the ves! no Wis] of Engine ete 
er 


stage of exisience, In the preface to the 
famous, or infarmous—at any nate, notori- 
ous—"* Memcir” occur these statements: 
Poe—" It is a pomt of no great importance, 
but in one of your editions you, have given 
my sister's age instead of mine. I was*born 
in December, 1813; my sister in January, 
18.1." Griswold—" The date of his birth to 
which he refers was printed from his state- 
ment in the memoranda referred to in the 
first of the letters here reproduced: ‘I shall 
be glad if you will simply say after my 
name, * Born 1811.""" 

Were all three representations virtually 
Sorrect? Did the selfsame “ breath of life” 
enter the body of William in 1809, of Rosalie 
in 1811, of Edgar in 1813? The subjoined 


passages are quoted from the tale ** William’ 


Wilson "*: 


In this narrative I have, therefore, desig- 
nated myself as William Wilson—a fictitious 
title not very dissimilar to the real, [Notice 
the Wiliiam.| * * * But assuredly if we 
had been brothers [he and his double] we 
must have been twins; for, after leaving Dr. 
Bransby’s, I casually lea d that my name- 
sake was born on the 19th of January, 1813, 
and this is a somewhat remarkable coinci- 
dence, for the day is precisely that of my 
own nativity. [Observe that the month and 
day are those named for the Boston event 
of 1809.) * * * JT discovered, or fancied 
that I discovered, in his accent, his air, and 
general appearance something which first 
startled, then deeply interested me, by 
bringing to mind dim visions of my earliest 
infaney—wild, confused, and _ thronging 
memories of a time when memory herself 
was yet unborn. I cannot better describe 
the sensation which oppressed me than Db: 
saying that Il could with difficulty shake o 
the belief of my having been acquainted 
with the being who stood before me at some 
epoch very long ago—some point of the past 
even infinitely remote. * * * One night 1 
stole from my bed to that of my rival 
* * * And my eyes at the same moment 
fell upon his countenance. I looked and a 
numbness, an iciness of feeling instantly 
permaded my frame. * * * Was it, in 
truth, within the bounds of human possi- 
bility that what I now saw [The proper 
inference is that he discovered a female— 
Rosalie?) 


With reference to the problem Mrs. Whit- 
man wrote, on Noy. 30, 1875: 


* * * IT think I can answer all your ques- 
tions satisfactorily and will do so seriatim. 

In the first place, Stoddard and Ingram 
obtained their information that Poe's birth 
occurred in 1808 from the matriculation 
books of the University of Charlottesville. 
* 


Now as to the discrepancy in dates re- 
specting the year, I admit there is a diffi- 
culty. Mrs. Clemm wrote me that Poe never 


| could retain dates in his memory, and al- 


ways had to apply to her. Of course I didn't 
believe any such nonsense of the analytic, 
all-comprehending mind that: laid so skill- 
fully and minutely literary and_ scientific 


| atoms in constructing “The Murders of the 


Rue Morgue”! There is no reason to doubt 
her own fallibility on satisfied matters. 
Poe had not seen her since his earliest 
years until after he left West Point. * * * 
The subsequert story given by Griswold 
may have been, probably was, a fabrication. 
I cannot think that Poe would consciously 
have misrepresented his age, especially 
when he knew that the Charlottesville rec- 
ord was open to all inquirers. 
Concerning her own age, the 

“ Again, am I not younger than 
and ancient Raven? If I were to believe 
the assertions of my friends, lovers, and 
countrymen generally, I should answer 
‘Yes.’ If I am to believe the written as- 
severations of the Raven in particular, I 
should still respond aye. But if I am to 
credit the somewhat obscured figures on the 
coverleaf of an old family Bible just come 
to light, I should say that I am six, eight, 
or (and?) ten years older. The leaf seems 
to indicate that I was born on the 19th of 
January, 1805. The last figure is a little 
indefinite, and may have been designed for 
an 8S ora0. The three characters preceding 
are perfectly distinct and may be taken to 
show conclusively that my advent happened 
some time within the present century.” 

W. EB. 


lady said: 
the grim 


G 


Denver, Col., Dec. 30, 


How Richard Carvel Pursued Me. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In THE SATURDAY Review I read an arti- 
cle recently on ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’’ and I am 
moved to write my own experience with that 
fast-famed book. Last Summer at a kind of 
lawn afternoon tea in Vermont I overheard 
the following remarks: ‘Oh, yes, indeed; 
‘Richard Carvel’ has been the most suc- 
cessful Winston has written; it is not to be 
read once, but many times!"’ After that 
every one who wrote me asked if I had read 
“Richard Carvel," and every time I went 
out I met Mr. Churchill or the family. There 
was no escape. I must read the book, I 
bought it, and read a chapter or two occa- 
sionally, always putting it down with relief. 
I tried ‘ The Celebrity "' with no better suc- 
cess. Richard was still being shoved down 
my throat by admiring friends and ac- 
quaintances, and at last I fled to Canada. 

The first evening in Montreal I went forth 
to flatten my nose against the shop win- 
dows. In due time I came upon a book 
store, and there in the window was a life- 
size photograph of Winston Churchill, and 
the floor was heaped high with “ Richard.” 
Of course, it was the same in Quebec. Three 
days later I took a New-York-bound train 
and had just seated myself, when in came 
a railway newsboy—minus his front teeth— 
who offered me “ The Celebrity.” I smiled 
and told him I had read it. Then he 
brought out “‘ Richard Carvel,’ by ‘ Win- 
chester’ Churchill—the finest and most 
popular novel—just out!” A. A. B. 

New York, Jan. 4. 1899, 


Men Who Laugh Last. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Despite the quotation from the cyclonic 
Carlyle which heads the lengthy two-column 
article by Mr. Charles F. Steel in your issue 
of Sept. 2, I must cross swords with the 
gentleman and ask him in all sober earnest- 
ness to clear his mind of prejudice regard- 
ing Lord Bacon, and not allow the miserable 
couplet of Pope—a contradiction in itself— 
to warp his mind in making ar estimate 





intellect, past’ or 
present! Dw 


If Mr. Steel will read Hepworth Dixon’s 
“Personat History of Lord Bacon,” he 
will catch clearer glimpses of Bacon's 
many-sided intellect; begin to learn to love 
his character, and admire his many great 
abilities. 

Mr. Steel may not accept the theory ofa 
elpher in the plays, but if he studies the 
subject from an unprejudiced standpoint, 
weighing the evidence, pro and con, he can- 
not fail to be impressed with the weight of 
evidence that can be. brought forward in 
support of the Baconian theory of the au” 
thorship of the Shakespeare plays. 

1 am informed that Mr. Donnelly’s final 
word on the subject will be published in the 
course of a few weeks, and the demonstra- 
tion will be complete and conclusive. Mr. 
Steel will do well to make haste and con- 
form his opinion with those of the Bacon- 
jlans, who after years of abuse can “laugh 
vest, because they laugh last! 

GEORGE EDGAR FR\E, 
S.. Dec, 19, 1890. 


Marion Crawford’s Theology. 


To The New York Vimes Saturday Review: 

The Rey. John Price takes exception in last 
week's SATURDAY REVIBW to my “ fault- 
finding with Marion Crawford's utterances 
on ‘affinity.’"" At the risk of being consid- 
ered obdurate in error, and in the face of 
this clerical suppd®t, I am still inelined to 
believe that the author of “ Via Crucis” 
Was mistaken, even from the eleventh cent- 
ury point of view. 

That there may be no room for misunder- 
standing, let me return to the difficulty I 
raised. Sir Arnold Curboil is wedded to the 
widow of Stoke, whose son Gilbert loves 
Beatrix, the daughter of Sir Arnold. The 
union, we are led to infer, establishes be- 
tween Gilbert and Beatrix the impediment 
of affinity which forbids them to marry un- 
less a disnensation be obtained. My con- 
tention was that no such impediment was 
ereated, since the link of affinity merely 
connected Sir Arnold with the relatives of 
the house of Stoke, while Beatrix, his 
daughter, though drawn into relationship 
with Lady Goda, her stepmother. was not 
united by bonds of affinity with Gilbert, her 
stepmother’s son. Desire of making my po- 
sition urges me to draw out what 
may be expressed in a sentence: There ex- 
isted no impediment of affinity between Gil- 
bert and Beatrix. 

If the Rev. Mr. Price will look in Geery’s 
Manual of Theology, which, I 2m informed, 
is much used jn his houses of theology, he 
shall find, under the head of affinity, the 
very example of a “ father and daughter be- 
ing permitted to wed a mother and son.” 
But he insists, perhaps, that this is present 
legislation, and was not true at the time of 
which Mr. Crawford writes. Then there 
has been a change. and Mr. Price must dis- 
cover to me when such a change took place, 
He speaks of the Council of Trent, but that 
convention simply regulated the degrees of 
affinity arising from a source upon which 
we need not linger. In so doing it 
duced a distinction where the 
Council recognized no difference This lat- 
ter council had abolished the “ seventh de- 
gree’ legislation and extended affinity only 
four paces. Moreover, it did away with the 
second and third kinds of affinity, ‘but it {1s 
not my wish to involve the readers of Tur 
REVIEW in the 


Halifax, N 


clear 


intro- 
Lateran 


endless windirges of the ante- 
Lateran kindred. If the Rev. Mr. 
Price will the documents he will 
see that by no method of tracery can Gilbert 
and Beatrix be brought within the of 
affinity. 

The only means of bringing them together 
in» kindred be legislation 
bearing upon their exact.case. To-day they 
would .be free to wed; the Council of Trent 
has no reference to their case; the Council 
of Lateran them the 
freeing or binding decrees. Whence 
fore, grows the impediment? In Sylvius, 
Belheart, Dr. Becker, and other 
standard works borrowed well-in- 
formed Catholic teachers, I can come upon 
no convincing proof that Mr. Crawford is 
right and I As to the Rev. Mr. 
Price's assertion that the author of “ Via 
Crucis" is q student who could scarcely 
fall into so great a blunder, I only 
say that in matrimonial casuistry, history 
might offer examples of men slipping into 
error whose lives had been spent studying 
church laws of marriage. Then, again, I 
wonder would the reverend gentleman in- 
dorse Mr. Crawford's theological opinions 
concerning the desecration of the tabernacle 
in “The Witch of Prague”; his views of 
monastical regulations in ‘Cassa Brac- 
cio”’; his confessional laws of in 
“Corleone”? It seems that I have read 
strictures and rather harsh of 
this author's theological knowledge even in 
Catholic But that is beside our 
question, EDWARD WALSH, Jr. 

Milford, Conn., Dec. 18, 1899. 
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Wants More Books Like It. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

A criticism of “ David Harum,” by 
ward Herbert Noyes, presents itself as be- 
ing unjust for many reasons. 

To one who has seen the many 
of New York State or New England rural} 
life, ‘‘David Harum” 1s one of the most 
correct portrayals of such a life that it has 
the privilege of the writer to 


Fxl- 


phases 


ever been 
read, 

Mr. Noyes, no doubt, is 
himself when he 
conspicuous for much 
Harum’ is perhaps a treasure and a de- 
light.” He cannot be aware of the fact 
that other people may be as refined as he 
and yet enjoy the study of actual life which 
certainly is shown in ‘* David Harum.” 

No, Mr. Noyes, you would not care to 


speaking only for 
“To people never 
refinement, ‘ David 


says: 


‘ 





























































































































































JANUARY 13, 1900. 


have a man commit the vulgarisms of ‘‘ Da- 
vid Harum” in your house, but have you 
ever visited a small village some distance 
removed from a large city and spent, say, 
a week or even a few days in the village 
hotel making a study of the characters you 
will find in the village? Try it. You will 
then say ‘‘ David Harum” is a composite 
character of the villagers. 

It is to be regretted that there are not 
more works treating of the people of the 
day than there have been. 

Perhaps Mr. Noyes will say Dickens’s 
“Oliver Twist” or any of his works are 
vulgar, unfit for people to read, and yet 
what are they but character sketches as 
found by Charles Dickens? Even Dickens’s 
works are more overdrawn than “ David 
Harum,” but surely Mr. Noyes will not say 
that people of refinement have not read 
them. WARREN CHARLES KING. 

New York, Dec. 29, 1899. 


Part II. of Goethe’s “ Faust ” Again. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


For the benefit of your correspondent, R. 
T., Jr., from Eisenach, whose letter you 
printed Nov. 11, I copy a clipping relative 
to “ Faust.’ It is from The Musical Courier, 
but I don’t know of what date. I am posi- 
tive, however, that it is not over a year old: 


The three “Faust’’ performances at 
Darmstadt last month aroused great enthu- 
siasm. An attempt was made for the first 
time to reproduce Goethe’s masterpiece with 
as few changes as possible, after a revision 
made by Director Werner and Stage Man- 
ager Valdek, with the ** Faust "’ music of th: 
Weimar-Capellmeister. Eduard Lassen, The 
representation of the great work occupied 
three evenings, The prologue in the theatre 
began and the Witch’s Kitchen ended the 
first evening; the second comprised the 
Gretchen episode and the Walpurgi’s (sic) 
night, and the third was devoted to the sec- 
ond part of the tragedy. The time of the 
several performances varied from three 
hours to five hours and a half. The cast 
was excellent, while the scenery, lighting, 
and machinery were perfect. The music of 
Lassen made a deep impression. 


Isn’t it sad that all our greatest works 
need to be “‘ revised”’ so as to fit the mod- 
ern views? I was much surprised that the 


late Mr. Daly, to whom New York owes 
much of its best Shakespeare, put Ariel’s 
speech, “You are three men of sin,” &c., 


into Prospero’s mouth—for no apparent rea- 
son. 

I wonder what became 
menschanz” or of that 
Faust's search for Helen, which runs all 
through that veritable garden of dainty 
imagery and perfect rhythm, the classical 
Walpurgisnacht, when compressed and “ re- 
vised " down into five hours and a half. The 
marvelous ‘‘Helena’’ alone would take 


of the “ Mum- 
“episode” of 


nearly that time to represent. Did Director 
Werner find it necessary to cut the final 
chorus, 


Alles Vergiingliche 
Ist nur ein Gleichniss, &c.? 

Can THe Tres Saturpay Review help 
me to find a good commentary to “ Faust”? 
I have only Owen's “ Five Great Skeptical 
Dramas of History,” and if I judge him by 
the accuracy of his quotations, I'd much 
rather trust my own unaided sense. Almost 
every quotation is wrong, one being credit- 
ed to the wrong play. 

Also, can any one tell me just why Meph- 
istopheles appears in the character of 
Phorkyas? 

What wag the name of that old schoo! of 
Greek philosophers who held that for every 
entity there must be a real existence? 
Every quality, every virtue, every action or 
motion, every idea—in a word, everything 
predicable must exist. There must be some 
thing which is the essential part of good- 
ness, or hardness, or yellowness or truth 
for instance. The realm where abode these 
shadowy wraiths of all existence, past, 
present, and future, was what Goethe 
meant by the domain of the ‘“ Mothers.” 
Faust brings up the spectre only of Helen 
in Act I. But it appears to me that tn Act 
Ill. Mephistopheles carries Faust back 
through the ages—why should not all time 
be at his disposal as well as all space?— 
and sets him down in heroic times, and 
then the Helena acts itself out with but_lit- 
tle of Mephistopheles’s intervention. When, 
at the end of the Helena, Mephistopheles 
stalks forward into the proscenium, does 
he not come back through the ages to the 
present? Not until the curtain has fallen 
behind him, shutting out the past, does he 
rise to a gigantic height, show hienself in 
his real character by removing his hideous 
mask, and with his terribly cynical leer 
stand hesitatingly a moment, as though he 
wished to speak, and then he slinks off. 
His hesitation seems to me to be more elo- 
quent than any epilogue could be. What 
need of more? I don’t think Goethe ever 
meant to write any. 

Above is my humbie opinion. I wonder 
whether any competent critic agrees with 
me. Carlyle, in his “ Essay on Goethe,” 
seems once to take the view that Meph- 
istopheles turns back the shadow on the 
dial of time, but later on he contradicts it, 

Assuredly, as R. T. suggests, it fs the 
intense tragedy of Part 1 that attracts rAAd- 
ers, and the length and apparent lack of 
unity in Part 2 repel them Then, too, 
most people are too careless to look up a 
classical allusion they do not know, and 
they very soon get lost in a work like 

. Faust. Yours, for the classics un-Bowdler- 
ized, JOSEPH J. ARNAUD. 

New York, Dec, 10, 1899, 


Men and Women Known by the 
Novels They Read. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The interesting controversy among your 
correspondents relative to the choice of 
books has a value beyond that of the liter- 
ary or critical. It. helps to establish the 
truth of the proposition that our novel 
Teading is a matter of temperament more 
than of taste or discrimination. This is 


| 
| 
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especially true of inten” Eliot’s stories, 
whose lovers have, however remote or un- 
conscious the tie, either spiritual or intel- 
lectual kinship with the author. Tell me 
whom you most care for—Bulwer, Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot—and I will give 
you a psychologic diagnosis. 
CLARA CONWAY. 


New York, Jan. 6, 100vu. 


Old Songs and Old Memories. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

My Dear SaturDAy ReEview, may I also 
say a word about old songs and old mem- 
ories? The article, signed E. Kayem, in 
THe Times SaturDAY Review for Jan. 6 
was “right” pleasant reading. I, too, re- 
member those old songs, and many more 
not quoted by the author, My father played 
them on a dear old, very old, violin, and 
taught us the words from a little coverless 


book, “Old Dog Tray,” “ Kitty Klyde,” 
“Ella Ree,” “Wait for the Wagon,” 
“ Polly, Put the Kettle On,” ‘ Old Rosin the 
Bow,’ and “ Alice Ben Bolt,” as we always 
ealled it. Thank you, E. Kayem, for bring- 
ing to me those dear, far-away days. The 


soft Summer evenings under the big trees 
in “My Maryland,” (for these happenings 
were there,) where the crickets chirruped 
to the cadence of the violin while our child- 
ish voices held to the tunes, unmif@ful of 
the keynote. We poer little chaps had no 
mother, and loved with all our souls that 
father. Though a stanch Marylander, he 
was not “ Secesh,” but a brave, true man, 
who left a lovely home and formed a com- 
pany to fight for and not against his coun- 
try. With him went a faithful servant, 
“ Ben,” from whom we learned all there 
was to know of “Brer Fox" and “ Brer 
Rabbit,” long, long before we ever heard 
of “Uncle Remus.” Next to our father we 
loved Ben, and happy were we when he put 
the three of us on the “ off horse” of 
six-horse team and yielded us the 
that telegraphed instructions to Black 
Nancy in the lead. Ben had songs, too— 


De buzzard am a very large bird. 
He larger dan de crow-o-o, &c., 


the 


long line 


and one— 
Hey, git along Jinny. line Josey; 
Hey, git along Jinny, line Joe. ~ 
I do not know if this is the true rendering, 
but so it sounded to us. The captain father 
is gone, Ben is gone, and the songs are for- 
gotten, but the old house, with its tall, 
white columns still stands and looks in vain 
for those little children, for the songs, for 
old Ben, and for the dear violinist. 
MARY-LAND. 


New York, Jan. 11, 1900, 


A New French Novel All Can Read 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Referring to the new books from Paris 
which you mention in your issue of to-day, 
there is one the absence of which I regret 
and which I would like very much to com- 
mend to all readers of French who want 
to keep abreast of the contemporary liter- 
ary movement in Paris. It is “‘ L’/Inquiet,’”’ 


by. Samuel Cornut. Paris, 1899; Perrin, 
publisher.) 
M. Samuel Cornut is one of the young 


French writers of to-day 
more than make promises; 
them, and such critics as Edouard Rod, 
Gaston Deschamps, and Philippe Godet 
have many times already praised not mere- 
ly his literary merits as a writer, but the 
lofty and wholesome atmosphere that per- 
vades all his novels. 

Three books by M. Cornut have attracted 
wide attention, both in France and in 
Switzerland: ** Mathilde Monastier,” 
“Miss,” and “ Chair et Marbre.” 

In all three the public has recognized and 
welcomed a note of seriousness and of gen- 
erosity, a keenness of pyschological obser- 
vation, and, above all, a genuine warmth 
of heart that are not too common in the 
Parisian novels of to-day, which dwell ad 
nauseam upon the old and hackneyed adul- 
tery story with an undisguised pleasure. 

In “ L’Inquiet " the young author lays the 
scene of his novel in the midst of the 
Latin Quartier, and all Americans who 


who have done 
he has fulfilled 


| have lived there, as well as those who ex- 


pect to go thére, will find not merely a true 
description of the life of some of the young 
men who know all the hardships of the 
struggle for a footing in the literary tur- 
moil of Paris, but an interesting and lively 
relation of some events of recent history 
which all students in Paris will remember. 
It is not so often that one can say of a 
French novel, written in good and elegant 
style, that everybody, even the classical 
“ jeune fille,” may read it. That is still the 
fact with Cornut’s “ L’Inquiet.” It does not 
contain a single page likely to shock the 
most sensitive reader. On the contrary, 
there are plenty of pages which inspire the 
reader with the most ardent sympathy with 
both the hero and the author of the book, 
who, by the way, might well be but one 
and the same person, oO. G. 
New York, Jan. 6, 1900. 





A Case of Alleged Incongruity in 
Lowell. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

It seems somewhat ungracious to quarrel 
with anything which any member of the old 
Cambridge literary group may say, but after 
all they set up no claim to infallibility and 
are just as willing as any other clase of 
people to have their statements and opin- 
ions put to the test. And especially is the 
test allowable when they take up the work 
of criticising one another. 

It was Prof. Nichol, if my memory serves 
me right, who was made uvhappy by an al- 
leged case of mixed metaphor in the closing 
lines of Lowell's “ Present Crisis’; and 
now Mr. Higginson cites a dreadful example 
of the same poet’s supposed tendency to in- 
Coss from the “ Ode to Happiness!” 

“arto take i thou abid’st with him 
o asks it not; but he who hath 


Watched o’er the waves thy want 
1 never more ‘benold returning me path, 








| brought with 


Thy high-heaped canvas shoreward yearn- 
ng! 
Thou first reveal’st to us thy face 
Turned o’er the shoulder’s parting grace, 
A moment glimpsed, then seen no more, 
Thou whose swift footsteps we can trace 
Away from every mortal door. 


Mr. Higginson’s specific complaint begins 
with the fact that Happiness is first invoked 


as “ wing-footed"’ and then her “ path” is | 


traced. Well, what of it? Did the ancient 
myth makers, from whom we take the idea 
of winged feet, exclude the conception of a 
path in connection with the progress of be- 
ings whom they endowed with such feet? 
Assuredly not! And even if such feet 
might not be soiled by the touch of earth, 
hath poetic imagination no right to a path 
through the realms of ether? But, then, 
has he not gone on and represented 
with “ high-heaped canvas?”’ Again, what 
of it? Have the records of mythology, or 
the transactions of modern imagination, any 
account of a specific denial to wing-footed 
creatures of the right to make part or all 
of any journey by means of sailing, and to 
heap the canvas as high as the weather will 
allow? But, says our critic, he has given 
her a “face!"’ One hardly knows how to 
interpret this criticism. Has Happiness been 
so constantly averse from Mr. Higginson as 
to lead him to the pessimistic conclusion 
that she is all back? But she leaves “ foot- 
steps” at every door, and “ between the 
land dweller with footsteps and the sea- 
rover with canvas there is absolute ir- 
reconcilableness.”’ Now, wherein the critic 
finds any irreconcilableness in allowing a 
personified Happiness to traverse either sea 
or land at will is more than I can imagine. 
So far as this last assertion of incongruity 
is concerned, Lowell did not go beyond what 
has been a fact of human 
since man discovered the possibility of navi- 
gation, Would Mr. Higginson delimit the 
realm of poetic imagination inside the 
boundaries of actual experience? 

No admirer of Lowell would claim that he 
is absolutely free of incongruities, 
in the form of mixed metaphors or other- 
wise. Not even the 
quisite judgment of a Tennyson would suf- 
fice to attain such freedom. We do main- 
tain, however, that Mr Higginson has failed 
completely in his choice of an illustrative 
passage—that there is not the slightest in- 
congruity in imagining a personified Hap- 
piness with winged feet, and face, and al- 
lowing her to leave as many footsteps at 
human doors as she pleases, trace paths 
where it likes her, 
seas with high-heaped canvas at will. We 
say no incongruity; of course the meaning 
is, no more incongruity than in anything 
else which does not claim to be more than 
a fiction of the imagination. And when the 
poet resigns his imagination, his quill, his 
ink-horn, and his tablets may as well go 
along with it. W. H. JOHNSON. 

Granville, Ohio, Dec. 20, 1899. 
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Editions of Burton’s “ Anatomy.” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In your issue of Dec. 31, 
correspondent who asks about the first edi- 
tion of Burton’s “‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
you state that there were eight editions 
during the author’s life. This 
that perhaps arose from the fact that there 
were eight editions published in the seven- 
teenth century; only five of these, however, 
appeared during Burton’s lifetime, namely, 
in 1621, 1624, 1628, 1632, and 163 The first 
of these editions was a quarto, the rest fo- 
lios, and all were published at Oxford by 
Henry Cripps. In the third edition first 
appeared the interesting engraved title 


page, which was reproduced in the later fo- | 


lios and appears in fac simile in most of 
the modern editions, 
tion is from different type from the rest, 
and seems to have been printed by other 
printers who apparently began an unau- 


thorized reprint, but were restrained by 


Cripps, who took what they had done and | 


completed it himself. In all these editions 
of his work, Burton made constant changes 
and many additions. 
after the author’s death, Cripps brought 
out another edition, (the sixth.) He 
meanwhile moved to London, 
him a copy of the 
corrected, with 


“ Anat- 


omy,” “ exactly several 


considerable additions in his [Burton's] own | 


hand.” And these, he states, he has, in ac- 
cordance with the deceased author's In- 
structions, inserted in the text. Nine years 
later, in 1660, Cripps issued another edi- 
tion, this time unchanged. Finally, in 1676, 
appeared the last folio edition, ‘* London, 
printed for Peter Parker, at the sign of the 
Legg and Starr, in Cornhill over against 
ye Royal Exchange.” The first of these 
editions, (1621,) although it always brings 
a high price, (from £20 to £30,) is not really 
a rare book. Over twenty copies have 
turned up in the Bnglish auctions in the 
last dozen years, and last Summer I saw 
four copies for sale in London bookshops. 
Since the editions noted above, there have 
been numerots new editions and reprints, 
issued In one, two, or three volumes, oc- 
tavo. The first of these appeared in 1800, 
and, like all its successors, except one, was 
a bookseller’s reprint of the earliest edi- 
tions, without much attempt at editing. 
The one exception is the work of Mr. A. R. 
Shilleto, published by Macmillan in 1804. In 
this edition the quotations have been veri- 
fied and an effort made to free the text 
from some of the blunders that have crept 
in; but much remains to be done, and it is 
pleasing news to lovers of Burton that Mr. 
Aldis Wright, the able editor of the Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare, is preparing a_ vari- 
orum edition of the “ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly.” A, ©. PB 
Cambridge, Jan. 6, 1900. 


Books on the Free List in St. Louis. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The communication in your columns from 
a Canadian librarian in regard to the in- 
novation at the Pratt Institute Library of 
putting duplicate copies of popular books 
on the pay list, prompts an expression from 


the West. The system described has been 
in successful operation in the St. Louis 
Public Library for the past twenty years. 
It was described fully in_one of the earliest 
volumes of The singe Journal. and a, 
rated WG Mbeary UnGeen mn Eiger” 
voted to nterests e 
¥. M. CRUND 


, Librarian, 
St, Louts, Mo. Deo 30, 
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Lovers oF ART 


will be glad to know that a full line of 


Ce Zopley Prints 
= Copley Sepias 


= Durer Prints 


(CURTIS and CAMERON, Boston), 


are on exhibition at Room 1013, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York, cor. 20th Street. 


The New Subjects are Rich in Tone 
and Detail. Frames to Suit 
Subjects Made to Order. 


For a wedding present nothing more 
acceptable than a Copley Print, suatably 
Sramed. 


Catalogues Mailed on Receipt of 
Cen Cents, 


CHARLES A. KIP, 


156 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 


Maxwell Gray’s New Book, 


The World’s Mercy. 


By MAXWELL Gray, author of 
“The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land,” No. 278 Apple- 
ton’s Town and Country Li-, 
brary. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 


etc. 


paper, 50 cents. 


® Maxwell Gray 1s one of the most fine 
ished, thought fui, artistic, and satisfying 
novelists of the day. Wbatever she does 
is distinguished by its artistic taste and 
sense of proportion and by its dignity of 
ideas.’—Boston Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


NOW IN PRESS. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT 


ITS INCEPTION, GROWTH 
AND PRESENT IMPORTANCE, 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Published by 


THE MERCANTILE 
SAFE DEPOSIT CO., 


Equitable Building. 
A limited number of copies will be sent by 
mail free upon application, 


ORDERS RECEIVED Now. 





THE VEST POCKET OMAR. 
FitzGerald’s Translation, with Preface and 
Vocabulary, By Nathan Haskell Dole, 


The Most Exquisite Hand-Made Paper 
Edition Ever Issued. 
Over 13,000 copies sold to date. 





Blue paper wrapper, postpaid........... .25 net 
Limp cloth, postpaid....... -40 net 
Flexible leather, gilt top, postpaid. seoeee .75 net 
Japan Vellum edition, postpaid......... 1.00 net 


List of Books (64 pages) free on request. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 


XLV. Exchange St., PORTLAND, ME. 
ee 
LARGE choice collection Old Paper Nov- 
els, ines, Prints, ete. O* 1,684 
Broadway, above 47th St. - 
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Old-Time Mansions and Their 
Tenants.* 


Something less than a year ago the author 
of this book, Mr. Thomas Allen Glenn, 
published a volume with the same title as 
the present, namely, ‘‘ Some Colonial Man- 
sions and Those Who Lived in Them.” 
This recent work is, so to speak, the 6e- 
quel of the former. The earlier volume 
treated the Colonial mansions to be found 
in our more Southern States, and, if we 
remember correctly, the only New York 
family whose homes were described were 
the Livingstons. The second series will 
prove of more interest to New Yorkers, or, 
as Cooper would have said, ‘“ Manhat- 
tanese,”’ because no less than three of the 
nine chapters of the book are devoted to 
houses in New York State. These three are 
the Bowne house at Flushing, L. I.; the 
Philipse manor houses at Tarrytown and 
Yonkers, and the mansions of the Schuyler 
family. The other chapters are on Mount 
Vernon and the Washingtons, Laurel Hill 
and the Rawle family, Monticello and the 
Jeffersons, Waynesborough and the 
Waynes, Preston at Patuxent, and finally, 
Mount Pleasant and the MacPhersons, 

It is needless to say anything here about 
Mount Vernon and Monticello, and the 
Washington and Jefferson families. Mr. 
Glenn adds nothing to our knowledge of 
these celebrated homes and their owners, 
but merely presents a convenient summary 
of the results of the researches of others 
on these subjects. Just why the Bowne 
house at Flushing is included in a volume 
on Colonial mansions is somewhat diffi- 
cult to discover, As it was built in the 
seventeenth century, it is certainly Colo- 
nial, but just as certainly it is not a man- 
sion. It is a type of the smaller, unpre- 
tentious farmhouse of provincial days, built 
upon the sturdy Dutch model, for lasting 
qualities rather than for any artistic beauty. 
In this style of building Long Island 
abounded, and there are certainly a dozen 
houses any one of which would be as suit- 
able for the purpose of glorification as the 
Bowne house. Perhaps Mr. Glenn chose it 
because the Quakers had used it as a meet- 
ing house, and had subsequently been per- 
secuted by the New Netherlanders, who 
understood religious toleration as it was 
universally interpreted in the seventeenth 
century, namely, freedom of worship for 
one’s own creed and punishment for all dis- 
senters. Fired with pious zeal and indig- 
nant that the “uitlanders" from the in- 
hospitable shores of New England should 
dare to establish their meeting in one of 
the towns under Dutch government, they 
invoked the aid of the law, and the owner 
of the Bowne estate (one John Bowne) was 
arrested and sent as a prisoner to Hol- 
land, from which place he was allowed to 
return to this country by the Directors of 
the West India Company, who, in a letter 
to the Magistrates of New Netherlands, 
recommended a greater degree of mildness 
in dealing with “ sectarians who, it was 
pointed out, were necessary to a colony 
yet in its infancy, which could not afford 
to exile valuable citizens on account of re- 
ligious heterodoxy. 

The chapter on the Philipse family 
their dwellings is, on the whole, the 
interesting and the most correct in the vol- 
ume. The author has made a very readable 
story from the materials at his disposal. 
Within the boundaries of the old manor of 
Philipsborough many historic events have 
taken place and many spots celebrated by 
the pens of Irving and Cooper stfll retain 
their traditions, although the advance of 
time has changed their aspect and 
even their venerable As the manor 
house was built before 1783, Washington, of 
course, slept there while on his campaigns. 
The room in he is said to have 
passed the night is still shown, with much 
of its original antique furniture. Legend 
has not been idle in investing the manor 
with romance. A daughter of the Philipse 
family, Mary by name, is said to have been 
Washington’s first love. There are several 
versions of the tale, differing widely from 
each other. According to one of them, 
Washington was refused by the young lady 
on the ground that “ another,” 
a reason which certainly sufficient. 
Another form of the states that the 
great General the courage to 
propose, a fact which was always regretted 
by the fair Mary. The sentimental reader 
can take his (or her) choice of the accounts, 
for ncne proved 
or disproved. 
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of them can be absolutely 
the home of 
three-story 
random rubblework. The older part of the 
building was standing upon the land when 
it passed into the posses of the Wayne 
family. The of the family 
who has attained particular cel 

was Major Wayne, 
known as Anthony Wayne. 
served as Brigadier 


1ynesborough, the Waynes, 


handsome house built of 


sion 
only member 
any 
Gen, Anthony 
“Mada” 
Colonel 


and General 


during the Revolution, 
created Brevet Major 
ton nominated him 
Chief of the Army in 17092, which position 
he held until his death, in 1796. 

In the chapter on the Schuylers and their 
houses Mr. Glenn not availed himself 
of the sources of information which ought 
to have been acce ble to him, sufficiently 
to avoid falling into many errors. He 
states as a positive fact that “in the year 
1650 there arrived at New Amsterdam 
the brothers David and Philip Pietersen 
Schuyler.” Now the kinship of these two 
Schuylers not by any means certain. 
They may well have been brothers, as has 
often been claimed, but this has never con- 
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has 
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*SOME COLONIAL MANSIONS AND THOSE 
WHO LIVED IN THEM With Genealogies 
of the Various Families Mentioned By 
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EVERY PIANIST, EVERY SINGER, 


ILC be glad of the opportunity to secure, in a superb, uniform edition, the most celebrated 
W and most melodious vocal and instrumental compositions that have ever been written. 


Such 


an opportunity is now afforded in the magnificent new and enlarged edition, in eight vol- 


umes, which contain over 2,200 pages, nearly sheet music size, of the 


ormue WORLD’S 


OF THE 
instrumental selec- 1,100 | Over 2,200 Pages | 350 


300 tions for the piano pages 


20 EDITORS AND SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS, 
INCLUDING 


VICTOR HERBERT, 
REGINALD DE KOVEN, 
GERRITT SMITH, 

HELEN KENDRICK JOHNSON, 
FANNY fiORRIS SPliTH. 


This valuable permanent collection of mu- 
sical masterpieces can be obtained by those 
who act promptly at 


Less than one-tenth 


the cost in sheet form. 


“The most complete and valuable Musical Library 
ever published.””—The Keynote. 

“Nothing so fine and well worth having in one’s 
home.’’—-MARGARET E. SANGSTER, Editor Harper's 
‘Bazar. 

“It isa publication we can recommend. There is 
something that will interest all.’—T7he Etude. 

“A vocal and instrumental library of rare excellence 
and comprehensiveness.”—The Pianist. 


Free for 15 Days. 


This Complete Musical Library for the Home in 8 Volumes, 4 Vocal and 4 Instrumental, Containing 


Instrumental selections by the greatest composers; melodious, not too difficult, and including popular and operatic 
melodies, dances, funeral marches, nocturnes, adagios, military pieces and classic and romantic piano music. The 
Upon friendship, admiration, love 
and home; upon absence, sorrow, reminiscence, and revery; upon humor, patriotism, nature and morality; no 
hymns, however. 400 portraits and illustrations, over 500 biographies of musicians, and more than 100 new and 
copyrighted selections by American musicians. The work is planned for cultured homes and sympathetic performers. 


Every Home win There Is a Piano 


Should possess this Musical Library. The music that pleases mother, father, young and old is here. The collection 
When friends are invited, or drop in unexpectedly, how 
often does it happen that there can be little or no music, because the favorite pieces of the players are not at hand? 
With this collection of music in the house, no one will be excused from playing or singing because “I have no 
And thus an evening passes delightfully which, without sucha collection, might have been a 


best old and new songs, duets, trios, quartets and choruses upon every subject: 


is crowded with the best selections for every occasion, 


music with me.” 
musical, if not a social, failure. 


SPECIAL 

IT WILL COST to get this Treasury of Music, Art and Biography into your home. 

YOU NOTHING days. If they are not satisfactory, return them at our expense. 
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| Gentlemen: Please send me on approval a set of the “World’s Best 
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Signed 


TIMES. 
| In ordering cloth, change 20 months to 17 months, Not necessary to return coupon if 


| Times is mentioned. Books will be shipped more promptly if you send reference or business 
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clusively been proved. The statement that 
David Schuyler came to this country in 
1650 is nothing more than a mere guess of 
Mr. Glenn's. The first notice of any kind 
which we have of David is the record of his 
marriage to Catalijna Verplanck in 1657. 
Of his earlier life or arrival on these sbores 
absolutely nothing is known. On another 
page, in describing the attempts of a 
French officer during French and Indian 
wars to induce Philip Schuyler to surren- 
der, Mr. ence to show 
the effect follows: 
“TL/autre (Schuyler) dit qu'il 
étoit un chien et qu'il tver en 
effet luy tira en cowp de fusil.”’ it vould 
seem that the author would be wise in se- 
curing some person skilled in the French 
tongue to read the proof of onything 
quoted in that language. On Page 423, we 
read the statement that “ not very far from 
the Schuyler house (at Pompton, N. J.,) is 
the famous duelling ground of Wee- 
hawken.” That sentence would naturally 
indicate that the distance is or 
miles, whereas, in reality, if 
twenty-five miles in a straight line. 
further says: “It an odd 
cidence that Hamilton's wife was a Schuyl- 
daughter of Gen, Philip Schuyler of 
What is the coincidence end why 


thor to write this romance. It seems that 
in the course of preparing ‘‘ Ave Roma Im- 
mortalis,’’ he became much interested in the 
thought and ideals of the twelfth century 
and in the persons who were the exponents 
of them, either through the arts, or by feats 
of arms, or from the rostrum. He found 
that the character of St. Bernard, who 
preached the Second Crusade, had been 
very often misunderstood by historians, in 
spite of the numerous editions of his works 
that have come down to us. 
said Mr. Crawford to the 
other day, ‘‘ the general opinion of Eleanor 
of Aquitaine manifestly unjust. Too 
many are inclined to accept Ightly the 
purely imaginary tale about the murder of 
Fair Rosamond, and at the same time to 
reject the historical fact that she really 
put on a man’s armor and rode with her 
women in the Second Crusade. Neither do 
they recall that she was the devoted mother 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, who was largely 
indebted her for the reckless courage 
whereby he earned his name. While her 
faults might make her notorious had she 
lived in our own day, they not the 
faults of a weak woman, but rather the ex- 
pressions of a deep and passionate nature. 
** Moreover, the tremendous moral forces 
that were exerted by Arnold of Brescia, 
Geoffrey Plantagenet and his Henry 
made a deep impression on me. One cannot 
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author is coin- were 
er, 
Albany.”’ 
is it odd? 
In spite of the many mistakes 
figure the volume, it very 
reading and forms, with the “ First Series,” 
a convenient collection of data in regard 
to of the Colonial families and the 
houses which they inhabited. The gene- 
although short, are useful, 
part But un- 
greatest value of the kook, 
chief attraction, is in the 

well-chosen illustrations, 
have been 


which dis- | 
interesting 


son 


is 


living shown by all these and by many more 
like them, at a time when the world had 
not long survived the day fixed by fanatic 
prophets for its destruction.” 


some 


alogical tables, 
for the most 
doubtedly the 
as well its 
numerous and 
which in some cases 
accessible and known to few per 
of the families to which they relate. 


accurate. , 
. Vhat about the hero, the young English 


knight?"’ Mr. Crawford was asked. “Is 
he entirely the work of the imagination?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the author. “In many 
| of the chronicles I found the record of the 
deeds of a mysterious Gilbert. Who he act- 
ually was nobody has been able to discover. 
His personality, however, was just what I 
wanted upon which to base my hero and to 
give the touch of reality to his deeds. At 
length, as I passed my time among the old 
books the spirit of the 
century, e characters became so real 


as 


almost in- 


yns, even 


Why “Via Crucis” Was Written, 


Persons who are discussing the 
ethics, and reality of F. Marion Crawford's 
latest novel ‘* Vig Crucis,’’ may be interest- 
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THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
78 Fijth Avenue, New York. 


to my imagination that I made up my mind 
to try and express their reality, as it were, 
by treating them ‘ike living men and wo- 
men, having the same passions and ambi- 
tions as ourselves and exposed to the same 
temptations, while distinguished from us by 
the heroic setting of their lives.” 
“‘Some of your critics, Mr. Crawford, see 
‘Via Crucis’ a novel with a ‘ purpose.’ 
Did you intend your work to be received ag 
such?" 


in 


“To write around a ‘ purpose’ or 


the form of fiction that 


‘moral * 
app 
incentive has always 
artistic. Still. I could not drop my pen 
after writing ‘ Via Crucis’ without making 
the reader acquainted with the lesson that 
had dawned upon me little by little, as my 
work had built itself up in my mind. This 
you may read in the last paragraph of the 
book. But remember, the ‘ purpose’ only 
found expression at the end. It did not 
move me to write ‘ Via @rucis.’ ” 

The last paragraph of the romance reads 
as follows: 

He had learned and understood that the 
cause of God lies not buried among stones 
in any city, not even in the most holy city 
of all; for the place of Christ’s suffering is 
in men’s sinful hearts, and the glory of His 
resurrection is the ing of soul from 
death to everlasting life, in refreshment and 
light and peace. 
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A Child’s Essay on Seals. 
From y ; ey 
After giving the natural history of 


The Contemporar Re " 


he 
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mals, a lit girl drew her ] 


Said she, 
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mora 


very cruel, “to kill seals be- 


wear 


just 


cause we their skins our- 


| selves, but it is rather fortunate for them, 


shows that 
some good purpo 
“good in everything,” 
had done her best to explain the slaughter 
of vast colonies of harmless animals for 
the sake of the skins which had been given 
them by a loving Creator, and had come to 
the conclusion that it was for the seals’ 
good that, instead of (as she said in her es- 
say) “‘walloping about on the ice,” they 
should be skinned for the benefit of man. 
On cross-examination it proved that she 
did not really believe that it did the seals 
any good, and that all her sympathy was 
with them, but her education had already 
taught her to try and persuade herself that 
“ everything for the best,’’ and to un- 
Gerstand that our reason cannot recon- 
cile facts with theories, it is our reason 
that is at fault. 
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